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Wuen Margaret joined the party 
at luncheon she found Valda and 
another of the younger ladies leaning 
back in their chairs in an exhausted 
state after the fatigues of the bath, 
which had, they complained, been 
unbearably hot. The marble chamber 
that they used was always heated to 
a tremendous extent in the morning, 
and Margaret generally preferred to 
wait until the evening, when the 
walls and floor had had time to cool 
down a little ; but the Turkish ladies 
seemed to consider that the greater 
the heat the more thorough the work, 
and they suffered willingly, though 
complainingly. 

A slave girl stood behind Valda all 
through the meal, softly rubbing her 
mistress’s hair with a towel; but it 
was so long and thick that it was a 
troublesome business to get it dry, and 
Valda spent most of the afternoon in 
the garden with it falling about her 
shoulders. It glittered in the sun- 
shine like threads of burnished gold, 
and Margaret, who was sitting by 
looking after Djemal-ed-Din, could 
not restrain an expression of ad- 
miration. 

“Yes,” said Valda with a sigh, 
“it does look like gold after it has 
been washed, but it won’t last long. 
My mother’s was just like this when 
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she was young: she has a lock of it, 
which she has kept, and it is a deeper 
gold than mine and more beautiful ; 
but now, you see, it is quite black. 
Every year mine is getting more 
brown and less gold, and soon it will 
be quite ugly. It vexes me to think 
of it, but I don’t know why it should. 
It does not really matter in the least; 
the Pasha is the only person to care, 
and he is easily satisfied.” 

Valda was in a melancholy mood 
that afternoon, and nothing that 
Margaret could say availed to cheer 
her. In the evening, after Djemal- 
ed-Din had been put to bed and 
to sleep (a work always of much diffi- 
culty), she asked Margaret to come 
and talk to her and the Pasha in 
their sitting-room. It was Margaret’s 
custom to look in upon them to say 
good-night, and they had fallen into 
the habit of asking her to draw a 
chair up to their two sofas, and talk 
with them a while. Valda generally 
took little part in these conversa- 
tions, and rarely interposed except 
to put in a suggestion or ask for an 
explanation ; but to-night it was she, 
and not Margaret, who talked. Her 
mood of the afternoon had changed 
strangely, and had given place to a 


state of suppressed excitement that 

made her hardly mistress of herself. 
She listened impatiently to an ac- 

count that the Pasha gave of a ball 
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at Ghesireh to which he had been the 
night before. He did not dance, but 
he enjoyed going to European parties 
where he was introduced to charming 
English ladies, and he liked to tell his 
wife all about them afterwards. He 
to have enjoyed this ball 
especially, and he was very full of it ; 
but Valda listened without sympathy, 
and at last she interrupted him with 
a vehement remonstrance. 

“Why do you tell us all this, 
Pasha? Mademoiselle knows it, and 
[ don’t want You go 
and amuse yourself with these English 
ladies,—you sit in these little cosy 
nooks that you describe,—you con- 


seemed 


to know it. 


verse, — you exchange compliments, 
Dieu! and you enjoy it very 
much. I quite you; but 
you do not consider how annoying it 


m0 


believe 


is to me, who have to stay cooped up 


at home, to listen to your tales.” 

The Pasha glanced at her in as- 
tonishment, and then he chuckled 
softly. “ You are jealous of these 
English ladies, Valda, I do believe,” 
he said, looking highly delighted. 

“Not at all!” Valda_ protested 
energetically. “Do not flatter your- 
self. The person of whom I am 
jealous is you. Why should you be 
free to go out and enjoy yourself with 
ladies of all nations, while I am not ? 
It is villaincusly unfair !” 

“My dear Valda, you see quite 
as much of the ladies as I do,” said 
the Pasha, pretending to misunder- 
stand her. “ Ladies of all nations 
come to call upon you, and [ know 
that it is simply for your sake that 
they are so amiable to me. Only 
last night two of them asked my 
permission to come and make your 
acquaintance. By the way,—I ought 
to have told you—I said that you 
would be and they are 
coming to call some day this week.” 

“T do not want them!” said 
Valda vehemently. “I see enough 


pleased, 


Hanem. 


women, and I am tired of them. 
You know that these parties of yours 
would be very dull if you met only 
men there. If you know the ladies 
and amuse yourself with them, why 
should not I make the acquaintance 
of the gentlemen? It is monstrous 
that such an inequality should exist ! 
Don’t you think so, Mademoiselle ? ” 

Margaret was dumb with surprise. 
She had often heard Valda murmur 
against the restrictions upon her sex ; 
but her remarks had always been 
tempered by a spirit of fatalism that 
had made her accept them as _ irre- 
mediable ; this open mutiny was a 
new thing. But not less surprising 
than Valda’s outburst was the Pasha’s 
manner of taking it. Margaret would 
have expected him to look excessively 
annoyed, but she saw that he merely 
smiled with quiet amusement. 

“What would you do, Valda, if I 
were to take you at your word, and 
let you come with me to one of these 
parties?” he asked jestingly. “Should 
you know how to make conversation 
with one strange man after another ? 
[ don’t think you would. I think 
when it the point your 
irresistible impulse would be to cover 
up your face and scream to them all 
to keep away.” 

“Of course I should,” said Valda 
with quivering lips. “I know that 
[I should behave like a fool; but it 
is what I have been brought up to 
be, and it is not my fault. Any 
reform in this direction will come too 
late for me; but does that alter the 
cruelty and injustice of the system ?” 

Valda sat upright among her 
cushions, trying to control the emotion 
into which she had been betrayed ; 
but her eyes were full of tears, 
and as she finished speaking, her 
broke, and the heavy drops 
rolled silently down her face. 

The Pasha sprang from his sofa 
in surprise and dismay, and flung 
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himself on his knees at her side. 
“Valda, my dear Valda, what have 
[ done, what have I said to hurt 
you?” he asked rapidly in Turkish. 
“Tell me, Yildiz, my star, my delight, 
what can I do for you? You know 
that your wish is my wish, and there 
is nothing that I can refuse you. 
What is your desire ?” 

Valda could tell him. She 
had dashed away her tears, and was 
making desperate efforts to regain her 
composure ; but shaken by a storm 
of agonised weeping, she turned her- 
self away from the Pasha and buried 
her face in His arm 
was round her, and he could feel the 
violence of her sobs, as he looked up 
at Margaret with distress and anxiety 
in his kind face. ‘ What 
matter, Mademoiselle?” he 
pressingly. 
reason for this? 

He had often known Valda shed 
tears. She had her melancholy moods, 
and he had more than once found 
her crying for no reason that he 
could discover ; but never since the 
night of his wedding, which he looked 
upon even with a pang, 
had he seen her in such an agony of 
distress and self-abandonment as this. 
He had felt then that all his hopes 
of happiness hung in the balance. 
The beautiful young wife whom he 
had never seen had taken his heart 
captive from the moment of suspense 
when, on lifting her veil, he had been 
dazzled by the vision of overwhelming 
beauty that met his gaze, and to find 
his prize shrinking from him, and 
fainting in his arms, had been a 
severe disappointment. When she 
had come to her she had 
fallen into just such a storm of 
weeping as this, and he had feared 
that she would never be reconciled 
to the fate which had given her to 
him as a wife. It had been a great 
shock to him, and the remembrance 
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of it returned to him with a 
miserable misgiving, as he bent over 
her and vainly tried to her 
agitation. Yet if any 
tragedy in her life Mademoiselle must 
surely know of it. 

“What do you think can be the 
raatter?” he asked again, as Margaret 
kept silence; but could 
answer, Valda raised her head from 


how 


calm 


there were 


before she 
the cushions and spoke for herself. 
“There is nothing the matter,” 
she said, trying to force a smile. “TI 
am not very well, and that is why I 
am behaving so foolishly. It is all 


nonsense about injustice and cruelty, 


and you must not regard it. I shall 
be better directly ; only let me alone 
for a moment or two, Pashajim,—if 
you would leave me quite alone——” 

Her voice failed her again, and she 
hid her face in her hands once more ; 
but the violence of her 
past, and her sobs began to subside. 
The Pasha waited patiently, making 
no further attempts to soothe her. 

Presently she sat up, and smoothed 
the disordered curls upon her fore- 
head. “I very foolish 
and unreasonable,” she said penitently. 
“Really, I do not know what has 
made me so silly, unless it is the hot 
weather lately that has been too much 
for me. But I will not begin again.” 

“Ts there anything that makes you 
unhappy, Valda?” asked her husband. 
“Ts there anything you want that I 
can get for you?” 

“No, Pasha dear, no,” Valda said 
with a little sigh. She looked at him 
wistfully for a moment, and then, 
with a gesture of appeal that was 
exceedingly winning, she held out her 
hand, and laid it upon his. “ You 
are very good to me, Pashajim. No- 
body could have a kinder husband, 
and I am much more fortunate than 
a great many ladies of Frangistan. 
Mademoiselle is always telling me so, 
are you not, Mademoiselle ? 
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not think that he is a very good 
husband?” she added smiling, as 
the Pasha, after folding her delicate 
hand for a moment between his own, 
bent his head, and pressed his lips 
upon it. 

Margaret was an exceedingly re- 
served person, and Valda noticed with 
amusement the deepening of the 
colour in her cheeks as she looked on 
at this scene; but the simple-minded 
Pasha was absolutely unconscious 
that there was anything awkward in 
the situation, and his whole atten- 
tion was given up to the task of 
cheering and consoling Valda. ‘ You 
must go out more, my dear child,” he 
said with solicitude. “I am sure 
that it is staying so much in the 
house that affects your spirits; and 
sitting about in the garden is not a 
sufficient change for you. Why didn’t 
you have the carriage out this after- 
noon, and go for a drive with Made- 
moiselle? You enjoyed it yesterday, 
didn’t you?” 

“Yes, Effen’,” said Valda quietly. 

* And Mademoiselle enjoyed it too, 
didn’t you, Mademoiselle? Well, you 
should go out every afternoon, and in 
the morning whenever you can, and 
drive out a good way. Don’t be con- 
tent with merely the Ghesireh round, 
or a turn through Esbékiah; drive 
out a good way to Ghiseh or Matariyeh, 
and then, when you come to a quiet 
place, you can get out and walk with 
Mademoiselle, — that will do you 
good.” 

“Yes, but you forget, Pasha, my 
time is so much taken up. There are 
so many calls to make, so many 
visitors to receive, and my mother 
wants me continually. It is impos- 
sible for me to go out like that, 
except very occasionally.” 

“Oh, never mind the visitors; 
they can be told that you are out, I 
suppose? I cannot have your health 
and spirits sacrificed to a pack of 
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chattering women whom it doesn’t 
give you the least pleasure to see.” 

“They nearly always send word 
beforehand that they are coming, 
and I cannot refuse to stay in, or 
avoid returning their visits,” said 
Valda with a touch of petulancy. 
“ Here are these English ladies who 
have invited themselves for this week, 
—I suppose you wish me to see 
them ?” 

“Well, I suppose you must; but 
they won’t stay long, and you can 
go out in the morning, or after they 
have left, can’t you? I thought that 
it would enliven you to see these 
ladies. One of them is an American, 
a very lively and amusing young 
girl, most droll in her ways. But 
if it worries you, I won’t let them 
come any more.” 

“Oh, it doesn’t worry me, I assure 
you,” said Valda quickly. “On the 
contrary, it is an amusement to me; 
as much amusement as I ever get.” 

“What amusement do you wish 
for, Valda?” asked the Pasha gently. 
“Only tell me what you want, and 
if money or trouble can get it, I will 
give it you.” 

“ But you do; you give me every- 
thing that you can, Pashajim,” said 
Valda, melting again. 

“You would not like to go about 
unveiled, or to do anything contrary 
to the customs of our religion ?” 

“Allah forbid!” she answered 
hastily. “ No indeed! I could never 
look my mother in the face again,— 
and all my friends in Constantinople 
—how could I ever face them if they 
had such a scandal against me?” 

“And you are not really pining 
to make acquaintance with all the 
men of the European community 
here? Oh, Valda, if you could 
know what scoundrels some of them 
are——” 

“Yes, yes, I believe it, and I don’t 
want to know them at all. Why, 
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Pasha, you know that it is impos- 
sible, and it is only my crossness that 
made me ever think of such a thing. 
You know what a horror I have of 
being seen by any man, don’t you, 
Mademoiselle ? ” 

Margaret smiled. She was taking 
very little part in the conversation 
this evening ; but some instinct told 
her that Valda was glad of her 
presence, so she stayed on, though 
it was getting very late. 

“You have indeed,” she said. “It 
was the first surprise of my arrival 
to see you duck down, and hide your 
face behind little Djemél-ed-Din’s 
skirts, when I entered your house at 
Constantinople with the porter behind 
me carrying my luggage. I think 
it amounts to a mania with you, 
Hanem.” 

The Pasha looked well pleased. 
“Well, as it happens, that is for- 
tunate for her. It would be very 
difficult for a Turkish lady of my 
wife’s rank to break through our 
custom in that respect. She could 
not do it, and keep her good name ; 
and that I know Valda would not be 
prepared to forfeit.” 

“No indeed, never!” said Valda 
vehemently. “Sooner would I tie 
a stone round my neck, and throw 
myself into the Nile.” 

“Well, I hope you will never be 
reduced to such a desperate alterna- 
tive as that,” remarked the Pasha 
smiling; “but I don’t want you to 
die of ennui either, and as you seem 
for the moment to be a little surfeited 
with the society of your own sex, I 
must find you some other amusement. 
What do you say to my taking a box 
at the opera for you? There is a 
very good French company playing 
this winter, and there you can see a 
good deal without being seen.” 

“But how can Madame avoid 
being seen at a box at the opera?” 
asked Margaret as Valda was silent. 
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“Oh, there are special boxes for 
the Turkish ladies; all those on the 
right hand side of the theatre in the 
second tier have got wire grilles, that 
you can see through quite well, but 
which effectually prevent anyone be- 
hind them from being visible. You 
have never been, Mademoiselle ? 
Well, you must go with my wife ; 
you will be the best possible chaperon 
for her.” 

“Tt is very kind of you, Pasha,” 
said Valda doubtfully, “but it will 
be a considerable expense, I am afraid, 
and I don’t know that for me it will 
be worth it. I went several times 
with Nazla Hinem last winter, and 
[ don’t think I enjoyed it much. 
The actors spoke so quickly, and I 
could not understand what it was all 
about.” 

“Yes, but you did not know 
French then nearly as well as you 
do now, and Nazla Hanem is so 
stupid ; she doesn’t understand a 
word, so she could not explain to 
you. But with Mademoiselle, you 
will see, it will be very different. 
I am sure you will both enjoy it 
very much, and in the evening there 
can be nothing to prevent your going 
out. I will see about it at once.” 

Margaret took up that day’s num- 
ber of THe Ecyprian Gazette, to 
see what plays were going on, and 
the Pasha entered into an _ enthu- 
siastic description of one that he 
had seen, called LA MARRAINE DE 
SHARRLIE which turned out to be 
CuarLey’s Aunt in French garb. 
The funny scenes in it that he and 
Margaret recalled, and their laughter 
over them, amused Valda, and the 
Pasha’s delight in her recovered 
spirits, and the devotion with which 
he watched her were touching to 
witness. 

It was nearly 
Margaret at last 
Valda uttered an 
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concern as she noticed the time. “I 
had no idea that it was so late,” she 
said, “and I am afraid it will be very 
cold and dark for you to cross the 
garden to get to your room. I will 
send a slave to attend you, and she 
can carry a lantern. Have you 
a warm wrap to put on?” 

“Hadn’t you better go through 
the seldmlek?” suggested the Pasha, 
“The runs all round the 
square the whole way to your room, 
and that will save you from having 
to go out at all. I will lend you my 
keys with pleasure if you care to 
accept them.” 

He spoke laughingly, and Valda 
looked at Margaret with a smile, as 
if she did not expect her to take the 
offer seriously. But Margaret had 
caught a chill more than once through 
going out into the night air in this 
way, and was glad of any chance to 
escape the risk of it. 

“Is there really any reason why I 
should not go that way?” she asked 
enquiringly. ‘“ Of course I should 
not like to do anything rash, but I 
suppose the gentlemen would be all 
safely shut into their rooms, and if | 
did happen to meet one of them, he 
would not say anything to me——” 


got 
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“Of course he would not,” said the 
Pasha laughing. “ You can perfectly 
well go, and you are not likely to 
meet anyone at such a late hour as 
this. It is only the bedrooms of the 
selamlek that are in that wing, and 
their occupants will all be locked in 
and asleep. They might be rather 


astonished at seeing a lady passing 
through if they were about; but I 
will explain to them, so that you can 


always go or come that way. It will 
be convenient for you if the weather 
should be bad, or if you have a cold. 
I will get duplicate keys made for 
you, and in the here are 
to which you very 

He took them up from the 
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mine, are wel- 
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writing-table, where they were lying 
with his watch and chain and other 
things out of his pocket. “ This,” he 
said as he handed them to Margaret, 
“this little key opens the door at 
this end; that larger one opens into 
the unused hall on the other side of 
the square ; and this third one, with 
curious wards, will let you through 
out of that into the corridor which 
leads past your room and those of the 
other ladies. You are very safely 
locked off from the men, you see !” 

“‘ Bonne Mademoiselle !’ 
Valda called out, as Margaret was 
departing, and looking back, she saw 
a mischievous gleam of laughter in 
She only smiled 
back, and went out into the wide 
corridor, which ran like an immense 
antechamber all the length of the 
south wing ; but before she had taken 
many steps, the Pasha came hastening 
after her. ‘“ You are not afraid, 
Mademoiselle? You would not like 
me to come with you?” 

“Oh no, thank you, Pasha, I am 
not in the least afraid. Why should 
I be?” 

“Well, you must have a candle at 
any rate. It is ail dark in there. I 
intend to have the electric light all 
over the palace before long, but I 
cannot get the men to come, and at 
present it is all in darkness. Here, 
take this candle of mine that I always 
use. You can bring it back in the 
morning.” An _ old-fashioned silver 
candlestick with a long wax candle in 
it was standing on a table in the hall, 
and he took it up and lighted it for 
her. “You are quite sure that you 
not feel Ah! you 
English people—you have no nerves 
—-well then, bon soir!” And hand- 
ing her the candle with a courteous 
inclination, he turned back to rejoin 
Valda. 

Margaret went on her way smiling 
a little. The Pasha’s beautiful man- 
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ners contrasted rather strangely with 
the Oriental carelessness of his attire. 
His first act he entered the 
harim invariably was to discard the 
light tweed suit that he wore out of 
doors and to invest himself in a flow- 
ing dressing-gown of purple silk ; and 
this, with his crimson tarhish, and 
the flapping yellow slippers without 
heels that he loved, made him look 
very Oriental indeed. Without his 
fez, or a night-cap, Margaret had 
never seen him,—he had explained to 
her that Turkish etiquette with regard 
to the covering and uncovering of the 
head is in exact opposition to English 
customs—and she was by this time so 


when 


used to his appearance within doors 
that she hardly noticed it. Some- 
times, however, she was struck by its 
picturesqueness, and she could not 
help smiling to herself as she recalled 
his appearance in the scene she had 
just witnessed; yet she had 
more touched than amused, and the 
smile faded from her face 
thought of it. She was still musing 
over it when she passed the garden- 
and came to the little 
above leading into the se/dimlek. 


been 


as she 


stairs door 


The palace was very inconveniently 
and wastefully built in the form of a 
great rectangular parallelogram, with 
a break between the south wing and 
the main block of the building, where 


the 
From 
Valda’s rooms therefore it was neces- 
sary either to cross the garden, or to 
through the corridor running 
through the west block of the palace. 

Margaret had never been into this 
part of the se/dmlek before, and when 
the latched door clicked behind her, 
and she found herself alone in the 
gloom of the far-stretching corridor 
she felt for a moment a little uncom- 
fortable. 

To the left of the corridor were 
some unused rooms looking on to the 


the reception rooms both of 


selamlek and the harim were. 
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garden of the harim, and these were 
always kept jealously locked, as she 
knew ; but on the right was a long 
line of doors belonging to the bed- 
rooms of the friends, relations, and 
dependents of the Pasha, strict Turks 
every one of them. 
all closed, and there was not a glim- 
mer of light to be seen under them. 
The corridor was perfectly quiet and 
deserted ; but the air felt heavy 
and close like that of vault 
never entered by living humanity, 
and Margaret felt her heart beginning 
to beat uncomfortably fast. She felt 
inclined to turn back, and go down- 
stairs the garden usual 
rather than run the gauntlet of all 
those closed doors ; but her own self- 
respect, as well as the thought of 
what she would have to say to the 
Pasha in the morning, prevented her 
from doing this, and she resolved to 
make arun for it. She flew swiftly 
and noiselessly along the narrow strip 
of carpet that ran along the middle 
of the wide passage, and never stopped 
until she had locked herself into the 
unused vestibule at the end. Then 
she went on more leisurely; and 
laughing at herself for her groundless 
fears, eventually reached her own 
room without misadventure. acl 
shall not be so nervous another time,” 
she thought. 


The doors were 


some 


across as 


CHAPTER VIII. 

It was Christmas Day,—Christmas 
Day in the City of Sunshine; and 
palace and mosque, street and garden, 
—the houses with their mysterious 
latticed windows jutting from settings 
of slender columns, and the 
crimson poinsettias and tall palms 
overtopping the jealously guarded 
grounds of the Pashas,—all were 
steeped in the intense splendour 
of the Egyptian sunlight. The wide 
streets of the Esbékiah quarter of 
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the city were thrown into flickering 
shade by their long avenues of spread- 


ing acacias; but in every direction 


> 


some long straight road branched off 


to the outskirts, disclosing a fresh 
vista of misty beauty,—a_ white 
domed mosque shining golden in the 
purple distance, or a single slender 
palm-tree outlined against a narrow 
strip of blue sky. 

A morning walk through the streets 
of Cairo, before the white heat of the 
day has begun, while the air is still 
fresh and the colours still vivid, is an 
enchanting and exhilarating experi- 
ence ; and Margaret, who was on her 
way to the early celebration at the 
English church, walked as if on air 
through the quiet streets that were 
so much pleasanter now than they 
would be later on, when the throng of 
carriages and fashionable folk would 
begin to flow through them. She 
had taken a holiday for the day, and 
having breakfasted with some Eng- 
lish friends who lived in the Teufikieh 
quarter, not far the English 
church, was now on her way with 


from 


them to the morning service at eleven 
o'clock. 


The church was always crowded at 


this service by a fashionable congre- 
gation composed of the English and 
American residents and visitors, and 
to-day it full to overflowing. 
The indefatigable orderlies, whose 
business it was to show strangers to 
the unreserved places in the side 
aisles, were at their wits’ end to know 
how to dispose of all the applicants 
for places, and Margaret found her- 
self separated from her friends and 
packed away among some very smart 
people in one of the front rows of 
reserved The service had _ be- 
gun, and the church was filled with 
the triumphant notes of the organ 
rising above the voices of the choir 
in our English Song of Victory, the 
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seats. 


In that sub-tropical climate, 


Hiinem. 


with window in the church 
thrown open to mitigate the heat, 
and with palm-branches and exotics 
for decoration, there was little to recall 
the associations of the festival; but the 
service was the same as that which 


every 


was going up from thousands of holly- 
decked churches in the mother-country 
far away, and Margaret soon 
absorbed in the spirit of it. The 
chancel was beautiful with masses of 
white and crimson flowers, tall, slender 
arum lilies, and blood-red hybiscus, 
while every arch was outlined with 
slender palm-branches more 
graceful than any flamboyant mould- 
What attention Margaret had 
to spare from the service was taken 
up by all this loveliness. She did 
not notice the people round her, and 
she did not know that she was sitting 
next to a person whom she had cause 


was 


long, 


ing. 


to remember. 

He was a tall man, young and of 
distinguished with 
and commanding features as unmis 


bearing, regular 
takably English as were his blue eyes 
and fair hair. 
plain clothes to-day, instead of the 
splendid Khedivial uniform in which 
Margaret had first seen him ; but if 
she had happened to glance at his 
face she could not have mistaken him; 
he was Djemal-ed-Din’s hero. 

This stately personage was not 
likely to bestow much attention upon 
a neighbour like Margaret Grey. He 
could scarcely avoid noticing her late 
and unwelcome intrusion ; but in the 
neat little figure dressed with unpre- 
tending sobriety in Quaker grey, it 
was impossible that he should recog- 
the English-speaking Turkish 
lady whom he had seen at Ghesireh, 
and he did not bestow a second glance 
upon Her 
welcome because, in an overcrowded 
church, with the thermometer at &6 
in the shade, a vacant space beside 
one is more to be desired than much 


He was dressed in 


nise 


her. entrance was un- 
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beauty and many diamonds, and this 
girl had neither diamonds nor beauty. 
Her appearance was eminently re- 
spectable ; but that was a branding 
epithet in the society to which he 
belonged. To be disreputable might 
not be precisely an object of ambition, 
but to forego all pretensions to style 
so far as to incur the accusation of 
respectability was to place oneself 
outside the pale. 

Djemal-ed-Din’s hero had, in virtue 
of his friendship with a member of 
the British Agency, a right to occupy 
a seat very seldom wanted by its 
actual owner, and he was to be seen 
there Sunday after Sunday with a 
regularity that did credit to his train- 
ing. In reality there was not a scrap 
of credit due to him, from the religious 
point of view at least. He came to 
church for the sake of a quiet time to 
himself in the midst of pleasant sur- 
roundings; and he liked to look at 
pretty faces and shining coils of hair, 
at remarkable hats and silks and 
satins, with the scent of flowers and 
the charm of music in the air. He 
looked very reverent and devout, but 
he did not take in one word of the 
service, and the satisfaction which it 
afforded him was purely sensuous and 
esthetic. There was one decidedly 
pretty girl with a mass of fair and 
fluffy hair, and a piquant little profile 
under an immense hat piled up with 
all the flowers of the greenhouse, of 
whom an excellent view was obtain- 
able from his seat; and though his 
admiration was of a cool and critical 
nature, she was an attraction counting 
for something in the mixed motives 
that drew him so regularly to his 
place. But to-day he scarcely glanced 
in her direction. 
particularly fetching (as she herself 
would have termed it) in a 
of creamy white, with 
butterfly erections of lace and beads 
on her shoulders, and her hat, which 


She was looking 


dress 


astonishing 
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more daring combination of 
than the smartest of all the 
gay flower-gardens around her, seemed 
to cry out to be looked at; but all 
her smartness and all her prettiness 
were to-day eclipsed in the mind of 
the person for whose benefit they 
were principally intended ; they were 


was a 


colour 


eclipsed by a memory. 

It was strange that, sitting next to 
Margaret and never once heeding her, 
there should be a man who was think- 
ing of her all through the service,— 
of her, and of that other Turkish 
lady whose wonderful beauty was like 
the splendour of the sun, so dazzling 
that to the eyes that had gazed upon 
it, lesser lights must suffer eclipse. 

It had been but for a few moments 
that he had seen that face; but the 
impression of it had been so deeply 
printed upon his mind that it was 
as vividly present to him now as 
it had the 
he had galloped away. 


moment when 
Since then he 
had thought of nothing but that face 
and those eyes, and he had wished to 
think of nothing else. The incident 
had made an extraordinary impression 
upon him; and even if it had not 
been so remarkable in itself, it had 
left him with a souvenir that would 
have effectually served to prevent him 
from forgetting it. He rode straight 
home from Ghesireh that afternoon 


been in 


without stopping to speak to anyone, 
and he was standing in the middle of 
the dusty splendour of his rooms at 
the ’Abdin Palace in an inexplicable 
turmoil of spirit, when, chancing to 
take his handkerchief out of his pocket, 
he saw something fall to the ground 


with a dazzling flash of light. He 
picked it up,—a magnificent diamond 
star, of strange and beautiful design ; 
a constellation of starry stones that 
flashed and glittered with all the 
colours of the rainbow. Where did 
it come from, what did it mean! He 
knew of course, so soon as the first 
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moment of bewilderment over, 
that it must somehow have come to 
him from the child he had held in his 
arms ; but that the circumstance had 
not been accidental did not occur to 
him. He could not explain it, but 
the fact remained, and the evidence 
of it was in his hand, sparkling, flash- 
ing, very real and tangible. 

He stared at it as if stupefied for 
some moments, and then the recog- 
nition of the it had for him 
leaped suddenly into his mind. It 
was a link that would serve to bring 
him once more into the radius of the 
light that had shone so suddenly and 
so blindingly across his path. An 
object of such value as this must un- 
questionably be restored to its owner, 
and it was his paramount duty to 
seek her out with that purpose. Thus, 
what would been a 


was 


value 


otherwise have 
meaningless episode, a mere passing 
of ships in the night, might lead to, 
—what!? He did not pause to let 
himself think. He only knew that 
he wanted to see that beautiful face 
again; his whole soul was concen- 
trated in the desire to see it, and to 
know the charming personality that 
must exist behind it, and beyond that 
he did not look. How was he to 
accomplish this purpose? In what 
And then he 
remembered the other lady, the lady 
who had spoken to him with an accent 
so strangely at 

appearance. She 


way, by whose means ? 


with her 
English- 
woman,—of that he was convinced ; 
no native inmate of a Turkish harim 
could have spoken in a moment of 
urgency like that, in such a tone, 
with She 


variance 


was an 


such an accent. was a 
governess or companion, and the lady 
with her must be the daughter or 
wife of some rich Pasha. This was 
a clue; which of the Pashas in Cairo 
had an English There 
were several, no doubt, but which of 


governess ? 


them had also so splendid an equipage? 
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It ought not to be difficult to find 
out, he thought; but all through 
the week he had been enquiring in 
vain. He was obliged to be so guarded 
in his questions that he had gained 
very little information, and he was 
completely at a loss. He was think 
ing over the different governesses of 
whom he had heard, and all the time 
he was sitting next to the 
whom he sought. 


CTSON 
I 


The sermon was over,—a thought- 
ful and powerful sermon which had 
arrested and held the attention of the 
crowded church ; and the white-haired 
priest, in his white robes, in the 
carved pulpit decorated with white 
flowers, stood looking over the packed 
array of smart hats and bonnets and 
brilliant uniforms He stood 
silent, and looked at them with tired 
blue eyes that had seen sorrow, and 
he was perhaps thinking sadly that 
many of the upon which his 
words had fallen were deaf to their 
message. man who had 
read widely and thought deeply upon 
the burning questions of the day, and 
he shirked none of them in his ser- 
mons. He preached with the learning 
of a scholar and the knowledge of a 
man of the world, and the subjects 
that he chose were such as really 
affected the hearts and 
hearers. 


below. 


ears 


He was a 


lives of his 
There were many more men 
in this congregation than are usually 
to be seen breaking the monotony of 
feminine frippery in such a gathering, 
and the church was a real centre of 
help and inspiration to many people 
the strange surroundings 
of a foreign land, might without it 
have drifted far away from the 
influences of Christianity. 

The sermon over, the people stood 
up to sing, but Margaret sat for a 
moment lost in thoughts inspired by 
the preacher’s remarks on the subject 
of Islam; and it then for the 
first time that she caught sight of the 


who, in 


was 
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features of her neighbour on the right. 
The lady on her other side had at- 
tracted her attention long ago,—a 
restless arm bearing a gold bangle, 
with a diamond flashing in the centre, 
had taken care of that—but the tall 
Englishman was so high above her 
and so close that, even if she had 
been inclined to look about, she could 
scarcely have glanced at him without 
attracting his attention. But as he 
stood up for the hymn, and she re- 
mained for a moment seated, she 
caught sight of his face, and was at 
once and effectually roused out of her 
abstraction. 

She stood up beside him, holding 
her hymn-book with a shaking hand, 
and finding no voice to join in the 
singing. Who was he, where did he 
come from, and how was she to keep 
out of his way? But a few minutes’ 
consideration convincing her that, 
though she could not mistake him, 
it was impossible that he should be 
able to recognise her, her nerves 
steadied themselves by degrees. She 
carefully refrained from glancing at 
him again, and when the service was 
over she waited until he had gone out 
before leaving her seat. Anxiety has 
sometimes, however, a fatal tendency 
to defeat its own ends, and the very 
precautions that Margaret took were 
the means of bringing upon her the 
attention she was so anxious to avoid. 

She lingered until the second ser- 
vice had almost begun, and then, as 
she did not want to stay for that, 
she went out rather hurriedly, almost 
running into the arms of a man com- 
ing round the pillar,—the very person 
whom she desired to avoid. He was 
retracing his steps to fetch his hymn- 
hook, which he had left behind, and 
the expression of her eyes as their 
glance met his, could not fail to 
strike him. Where had he seen 
those eyes before, that look of shrink- 
ing surprise and dread? Why did it 


seem familiar tohim? He was roused 
to a vague consciousness that some- 
where or other he must have met 
this girl; but he could not remember 
where, and with a gesture of apology 
that she did not wait to see, he went 
forward on his errand. Then, as he 
stooped to pick up his book, still 
puzzling over her strange look and 
manner, recollection flashed suddenly 
upon him. Those English eyes that 
he had seen between the folds of the 
ydshmak on the deserted causeway of 
the Ghesireh drive,—the same bright 
and piercing gray eyes,—the same ex- 
pression of alarm and resolution—it 
was she! She was the English gover- 
ness in the household of some rich 
Pasha,—dress, manner, appearance, 
everything pointed to it; and she was 
the very person he was looking for. 
He must see and identify her, and if 
possible speak to her ; and with that 
end in view he hurried out of church. 
The little lady in grey had been 
swallowed up in the crowds that 
streamed down the aisle, but she 
could not have got out yet, and he 
waited in the porch, scanning every 
person who went past. He did not 
see her, and for a very good reason. 
Margaret had left the church by a 
side-door, and she was standing wait- 
ing for her friends among the roses 
and hibiscus on the other side. 
When they joined her, she went 
home with them by the nearest way, 
which was by the garden-path that 
led past the Church House into the 
Rue Madabéri; and thus the tall 
Englishman who was keeping watch 
over the other entrance waited in 
vain. 

“Never mind,” he said to himself, 
when he saw that he had missed his 
opportunity ; “I noticed her so par- 
ticularly that I shall be able to de- 
scribe her, and it will be odd if I 
don’t find out all about her in a very 
short time. Now that I have my 
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I know where to go for in- 
lose no time 


clue, 
formation, and I will 
about it.” 
CHAPTER IX. 

MarGaret spent Christmas Day 
with her friends, delightful people, 
unfailingly kind and hospitable, who 
knew everybody and went every- 
where; and it occurred to her that 
she could easily find out from them 
what she wanted to know about her 
neighbour in church. At 
after the time-honoured English Christ- 
dinner of roast beef, plum- 
and mince pies, she sat 
in the pleasant sense of 
contrast with the conditions of her 
everyday life, and as she listened 
to the sparkling talk about Cairo 
celebrities going on around her, she 
felt inclined to introduce the subject 
that filled her mind. But she did not 
do it; there was the chance that her 


dessert, 


mas 
pudding, 
revelling 


inquiries might implicate Valda, and 


after all, what did it matter who or 
what he was? It was only idle curio- 
sity that prompted her to ask, and it 
was better to run no risk that could 
he avoided; so she decided to keep 
silence. 

It was late in the evening when 
she returned to the palace,—late, that 
is, for her, for the great gates leading 
into the outer garden of the harim 
were closed after nine o'clock, and 
unless she had made special arrange- 
ments with the slaves through Valda 
Hanem, as on the rare occasions 
when she went out to dinner, Mar- 
garet always made a point of being 
back before dark. This evening, how- 
ever, the long lines of lamps in the 
streets were all lighted, and when 
Margaret came in sight of the great 
archway in the colonnaded building 
surrounding the outer court of the 
palace, it wanted very few minutes to 
the time of grace. As she passed 
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under the hanging lamp that flared in 
the archway, the bowdb, or porter, 
who sat on a chair in the entrance al] 
day long, darted out of the little den 
in the wall, where, in the evening, he 
lurked like a spider in its hole, and 
presented Margaret with a letter 
which he picked up from a slab of 
stone in the wall. 

“A letter for Mademoiselle!” he 
said in Arabic, the white teeth in his 
picturesque brown face flashing out 
into a broad smile of congratulation 
as he saluted to give it her. “ It has 
just come, and it was brought by a 
syce from the palace ’Abdin,—a very 
grand syce /” 

Margaret took the letter, only par- 
tially comprehending what the man 
said, but she saw a keen look in his 
eyes as he watched her, and she re- 
gretted the start that she had been 
betrayed into as she glanced at the 
envelope. It was addressed to Made- 
moiselle I’ Institutrice Anglaise, with 
the name of the palace underneath, 
and the direction was in a handwrit- 
ing that she had never seen before. 
Margaret guessed instantly whence it 
came, and she would not open it until 
she was safe in the privacy of her 
room. She had to that 
Djemal-ed-Din was safely in bed first, 
and after that Valda, who was sitting 
with the Pasha, detained her for a 
while ; but at last she was able to 
turn the key upon herself in her own 
room, and to open the letter. It ran 
as follows: 


own see 


Palais Khedeviale ’Abdin, Cairo. 
December 25. 

Captain Fitzroy presents his compli- 
ments to Miss Grey, who must, he 
thinks, be one of the two ladies who 
were walking in ydshmdk in the Ghesireh 
drive on the afternoon of Friday last. A 
valuable ornament was lost upon that 
occasion, and Captain Fitzroy, who found 
it, has been making enquiries, with a 
view to restoring it to its owner. If he 
is right in his conjecture, he will be glad 
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to hear from Miss Grey, and will meet 
her to-morrow or next day, at any place 
that she likes to appoint. 


That was all, and there seemed 
nothing very startling in the concise 
and guarded words of the note; yet 
it cost Margaret a sleepless night, and 
still 
in doubt as to the best course for her 
to take. If only it were possible to 
put the letter in the Pasha’s hands, 
explaining everything to him and 
leaving him to settle the matter, then 
all would be safe and satisfactory ; 
but in the face of Valda’s express 
prohibition Margaret felt that she 
had no right to do this. It seemed 
as if it were impossible to be loyal to 
them both, and she thought of taking 
the whole responsibility upon herself, 
and telling Valda nothing until she 
had sent the English officer about his 
business and could return the jewel 
with the news. This on the whole 
seemed to her the safest course, and 
the best for Valda’s interests; but 


when the morning came she was 


to herself it might be worse than 


unpleasant. To make an appointment 
with an absolute stranger without the 
knowledge of her employers, was a 
sort of intrigue that was utterly 
abhorrent to her, and she shrank 
from the thought of the dangers and 
misunderstandings in which she 
might find herself involved. If the 
Pasha were ever by any chance to 
come upon a clue, he would follow it 
out to the bitter end ; and Margaret 
had not lived so long in a Turkish 
household without realising what a 
terrible thing suspicion is when it has 
once entered into the Eastern mind. 
She shuddered at the thought of ex- 
posing herself to its workings, and 
told herself that to try to manage 
the affair upon her own account would 
be madness; yet some instinct told 
her also that to speak to Valda about 
it, to show her the letter, and thus 
re-awaken in her the unwholesome ex- 
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citement that was now dying out for 
want of sustenance, was an expedient 
which might lead to a serious calamity. 
Something must be done, the letter 
she had received must be answered ; 
and while she _ hesitated, circum- 
stance, as it so often does, stepped 
in and took the decision out of her 
hands. 

Margaret her appearance 
next morning with heavy eyes and 
pale looks, and Valda, who came out 
to sit with her under the mandalines 
in the garden, in the expectation 
of hearing a lively account of her 
doings in the town on the previous 
day, was sorely disappointed by her 
friend’s languid manner and desultory 
talk. Valda liked to hear any little 
bit of gossip that could be picked up 
by anyone going into the town, and 
in the gay doings of the English 
community she took an _ especially 
keen interest. Human nature is 
much the same all the world over. 
In Turkish harim or London drawing- 
room, in all times and places, from 
the old Ephesians who cried to Diana, 
down to the British socialist who 
reads his DatLy CHRONICLE,—every- 
where we find the same men and 
women walking the earth and delight- 
ing to hear or tell some new thing. 

Margaret did her best to satisfy 
the demands made upon her, but 
she was not in the mood for story- 
telling, and her accounts lacked 
spirit. Valda’s attention wandered, 
and silence fell between them. Mar- 
garet’s thoughts went back to the 
subject that had been occupying her 
mind all the time that she had been 
trying to talk, and her companion 
also fell into a reverie. Perhaps 
some wave of thought found its way 
from the one brain to the other, for 
when Valda next spoke it was about 
the very person of whom Margaret 
was thinking. 

* Mademoiselle,” she said suddenly 


made 
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“you see a great many people when 
you go out into the town. Do you 
think that you will ever be likely to 
meet that officer,—that good English- 
man who saved the life of my little 
Djemal-ed-Din ? Have you ever heard 
anything about him?” Margaret 
started, and could not prevent her- 
self from changing colour under the 
wistful gaze of the great brown eyes. 
She hesitated for a moment, uncertain 
what to say, and Valda, seeing her 
confusion, guessed in an instant what 
it meant. ‘“ Mademoiselle,” she ex- 
claimed, sitting up on her cushions 
with a strangely altered expression, 
“you have seen 
something ! 


him,—you know 
I see you do! Tell me 
—oh, tell me directly! what has he 
said to you ig 

“He has said nothing to me,—at 
least, he has never spoken to me,” 
said Margaret, checking herself sud- 
denly as she thought of the letter. 

* Did you see him yesterday ?” 

“ Yes,” said Margaret unwillingly. 

““Oh, Mademoiselle, and you were 
going to keep it back from me! All 
the other tiresome people that I care 
nothing about you have told me of, 
and all the time there was this— 
but where did you see him—what 
happened? Tell me all about it.” 

“Tt was only in church. [I hap- 
pened to sit next to him, and it was 
not until the very end of the service 
that I saw him. Of course he did 
not notice me at all; he could not 
possibly have recognised me.” 

“And is that all? Oh, Made- 
moiselle, I know it is not. You are 
still keeping something back from 
me. There is something else, and it 
is that which is making you so silent 
and grave and unlike yourself this 
morning. You must have heard from 
him,—you have got a letter.” 

Valda had extraordinary powers 
of intuition, and Margaret, knowing 
that her quick intelligence was not to 
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be evaded, gave up the attempt. She 
glanced at Djemal-ed-Din, who had 
an inconvenient habit of wishing to 
annex for scribbling purposes of his 
own every scrap of note-paper that 
came under his observation, and 
seeing him safely engaged with the 
little slaves who were endeavouring 
to catch blue butterflies under his 
directions, she drew the letter out of 
her pocket. “I got it last night,” 
she said, “and I have been torment- 
ing myself about it ever since. I 
did not want you to be troubled, but 
now that you have guessed——-—” 

“Read it,” said Valda with shining 
eyes; “let me hear what he says. 
Oh, it is in English,—then translate 
it.” 

Margaret complied, translating into 
French as she went along, and Valda 
listened with parted lips. “You 
have read it all, every word?” she 
said, when Margaret had done; and 
only partially satisfied by the assu- 
rance that she received, she took the 
letter into her own hands, and turned 
over the page as if she would fain 
have read it for herself. 

“Crest son écriture,” she murmured 
half to herself. “ West-ce pas que 
c'est belle!” then looking up, “ What 
do you think Mademoiselle,—you who 
can read the dispositions of all the 
world from their handwritings,— 
what do you say of the character of 
this gentleman ?” 

Margaret had formed her conclu- 
sions before. She had a strange in- 
stinct that seemed to go beyond the 
set rules of a quasi-science, and in 
that bold and flowing hand with large 
capitals, strange upward dashes, and 
ominously thick down-strokes, she had 
seen characteristics which were to her 
the signs manual of a very remark- 
able and _ redoubtable _ personality. 
Pride and passion, generosity and 
impulsiveness, combined with indomi- 
table and reckless daring, were all 
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strangely held in check by an iron 
strength of will and intense reserve, 
and the handwriting was one which 
would have arrested the attention of 
any professed expert. Margaret had 
examined it with considerable mis- 
vivings, but she had no desire to foster 
the interest that had been aroused in 
Valda, and she therefore kept her ob- 
servations discreetly to herself. 

“You see he wishes to arrange a 
meeting somewhere, that he may 
restore the star,” she said, reverting 
to the subject of the letter. 

“Yes, you must meet him,” an- 
swered Valda thoughtfully ; “ but 
where? The Pasha must not know 
of it.” 

“Oh, Hanem, if you would only 
take my advice! If you would be 
perfectly frank with the Pasha about 
it!” said Margaret, determined to 
wake one more appeal. “Do let me 
persuade you! Put the matter into 
His Excellency’s hands at once ; tell 
him simply how it all happened, and 
let him settle it. He will believe us, 
and if he is a little annoyed about it 
at first, it will be better to face that 
than run the risk of the complications 
that may follow if we go on with this 
secrecy.” 

“What complications?” asked 
Valda, with a sudden lightning in 
her eyes. ‘What are you afraid of, 
Mademoiselle, that you should speak 
to me like this? You know what 
barriers hem me in on every side, and 
my own sense of honour is a better 
defence to me than any barrier. The 
Pasha trusts me, and so may you. I 
shall never do anything that could 
possibly bring disgrace on him or on 
myself ; but I cannot tell him about 
this. It is impossible; you do not 
understand what you are talking 
about. As for this meeting, it can 
easily be arranged ; nothing could be 
easier, and then the whole thing will 
be at an end.” 


>... Oe... 


“T hope so, I hope so indeed !” 
said Margaret fervently. ‘‘I am sure 
[ will do my best to make it the end. 
But where do you propose that the 
meeting should take place ?” 

“ Why not in the gardens of Esbé- 
kiah? There of quiet 
nooks there where you could see him 
and talk to him without fear of being 
disturbed. To-morrow is Sunday, and 
you can have the whole day free. 
What more natural than that you 
should go for a walk in the Esbékiah 
gardens? You write and tell him to 
be at a certain spot at a certain time, 
and the thing is done.” 

“T hate the very idea of it!” said 
Margaret energetically. “T have 
never done such a thing in my life 
before, and I think it is a vulgar and 
an odious business. Why should I 
not write and tell him that a meeting 
is undesirable, and that we should 
prefer him to pack up the star in a 
little box and leave it with the porter 
directed to me, as he did the letter. 
That would be the simplest plan, and 
I do not see why he should not do 
that.” 

“He will not,” said Valda with 
decision. ‘‘ If he had wished for that 
he would have suggested it himself ; 
it is sufliciently obvious to anybody. 
He wishes for a meeting, and I think 
it is only natural. It will be no good 
proposing anything else.” 

*T am sure that trouble will come 
vf it. In the Esbékiah gardens 
people are passing through all day, 
and if one wishes to avoid notice, that 
is just the time when one is sure to 
attract it. I am not accustomed to 
that sort of thing, and I know that 
T shall make a mess of it somehow.” 

“Well, perhaps a public place like 
that is not the best,” said Valda 
reflectively. ‘Some stranger might 
see you and speak about it after- 
wards, and Cairo is such a place for 
Our own people, on 


are plenty 


bad tongues. 
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the contrary, are discreet, and they 
know better than to chatter 
all they see. Yes, perhaps on the 
whole it will be better for you to 
see him here. The Pasha always 
goes out on Sundays, and who can 
tell that some unlucky chance might 
not take Esbékiah? Here, 
however, it is quite certain that he 
will not be, and nobody would ever 
dream that anyone who came to see 
you could have anything to do with 
me. Yes, it had better be here. 
Write to him to come to the se/dm/ek, 
and ask for you; you can meet him 
there, and take him to the outer 
varden where no one ever goes, and 
from 


message 


about 


him to 


where you will be perfectly s.. 
observation. I will send a 
to the guards that you have my 
leave to take your friends to see the 
gardens, and they will think it per- 
fectly natural.” 

“{ don’t like that plan either,” 
said Margaret. “If I had friends 
to see the gardens they would be 
ladies, or at least gentlemen and 
ladies; but this officer coming all 
alone,—the guards will think,—really 
I don’t know what they will think.” 

“They will think that you have 
an admirer,” said Valda smiling, and 
then she added with a sigh, “ well, 
and if they do, what does it matter? 
It is no harm for you, lucky woman 
that you are. You can meet any- 
body that you like, and no one can 
say you nay, hile I——” she broke 
off suddenly, and then, as she met 
Margaret’s grave glance, continued 
in a different tone. ‘‘ Well, never 
mind, I know that you think me very 
discontented and ungrateful. Now 
go and write your letter, and bring it 
to me when you have done, that I 
may hear what you have said before 
you send it.” 

Margaret left the garden ; but she 
was not long away, and Valda uttered 
an exclamation of surprise to see her 


Valda Hinem. 


back so soon. “ What, you have 

written it already? Well, you have 

been quick! What have you said ?” 
Margaret read out : 


Miss Grey begs to acknowledge Captain 
litzroy’s note, and she thanks him for 
the trouble he has taken in the matter, 
He is right in his conjecture as to her 
identity, and she will be glad to meet 
him, to receive the ornament that he 
speaks of. If it is convenient to him, 
will he kindly call to-morrow afternoon, 
and ask at the gate for ‘* Mademoiselle.” 
He will be shown into the seldmlek, and 
she will come to him there. 


“7 ‘ry short,” objected Valda, 
“and it is not at all amiable. You 
do not say anything about me, and 
you speak of his restoring the star as 
if that were a matter of course. You 
do not give him the least credit for 
doing it.” 

“Of course he wishes to restore 
it,” said Margaret. “No man of 
honour would ever dream of keeping 
a valuable thing like that, if there 
were any possibility of restoring it 
to its owner. That is a matter of 
course; and it is best not to put 
down in black and white any un- 
necessary detail. I avoided mention- 
ing your name on purpose,” she added 
firmly ; “I thought you would prefer 
it.” 

“Well, yes, perhaps it is best. 
Very well then, send that letter. 
As you say, it is safer to be vague; 
if anyone were to get hold of that 
there is nothing to be made out of it. 
And you tell me that English people 
are accustomed to stiff letters,—his 
was rather stiff and formal too, wasn’t 
it? Send it then, and may the eye 
of Allah protect it! But you had 
better post it yourself, to avoid 
accidents.” 

Margaret went out in the after- 
noon for that purpose, while Djemal- 
ed-Din was asleep and Valda engaged 
in receiving visitors. It was rather 


Valda Héanem. 
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a long walk to the post, and when 
she returned, flushed and exhausted 
with the heat, Valda’s friends were 
leaving. She met them coming down 
the marble steps in their white 
ydshmiiks and black mantles on their 
way to the carriages, where their 
slaves were waiting to hand them in, 
and when she entered the hall, she 
found Valda there alone, dressed in 
a loosely-fitting Turkish gown of rich 
gold and green brocade. “I am 
going to my own rooms to see if 
Djemal-ed-Din is awake,” she said. 
“Will you come to me there when 
you have taken off your things? I 
want a talk with you.” 

DjemAl-ed-Din was still asleep when 
Margaret rejoined his mother, and 
Aydosha was on her knees on the 
floor by the side of the couch on 
which the child lay, waving the 
senaclic with long streamers of red 
horsehair to keep the flies away. 
Valda beckoned Margaret to follow 
her into the next room, where she 
settled herself upon a divan by an 
“Well,” she said, 
“vou have sent off the letter? That 
is good. Then to-morrow he will 
come. And now what shall we say 
to him? There is that to be con- 
sidered.” 

“There is only one thing to be 
said,” answered Margaret quickly. 
“We must say that we thank him 
very much for his kindness and con- 
sideration, that you are very grateful 
to him for saving your little boy, and 
that you are glad to get back the 
star, but that you can hold no further 
communication with him. 
nothing else to be said.” 

Valda looked distressed. “I am 
afraid that you are going to be so 
ungracious to him, Mademoiselle; I 
wish I could manage it myself. He 
has saved to me the only treasure 
that I care for in the world, my little 
bey: he is going to bring back this 


open window. 


There is 
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star, which no doubt he thinks I 
value highly; and you will receive 
him in your stiff English way, with 
just a formal word of thanks, while 
you show by your manner that you 
are longing to get rid of him, and 
that you hope never to see him again. 
That is not what I wish.” 

“What do you wish, Hanem?” 
asked Margaret seriously. 

“T wish him to know that Turkish 
ladies have hearts, and that they 
know how to feel and to be grate 
ful,” answered Valda impulsively. “ I 
want you to tell him that, though I 
can never speak to him and _ shall 
very likely never see him again, yet 
I shall never forget what he has done 
for me. His countrymen galloped 
by, despising the distress of the poor 
Turkish lady, and covering her with 
mud and dust, but he,—he was differ- 
ent. He was too noble to do that. 
He picked up my baby from under 
the horses’ feet that would have 
trampled him to death, and if I gave 
him every jewel that I possess I could 
never repay him. Tell him that I 
shall never cease to think of him with 
admiration and gratitude, and that I 
shall pray every day and every night, 
so long as I live, to beg Allah to 
reward him.” 

“Dear Valda, I think that you 
overestimate his services a little. Of 
course it was abominable of those 
tourists to ride by so rudely and in- 
considerately, and in contrast to their 
behaviour it seemed the nicer of him 
to stop and pick up Djemal-ed-Din 
when he saw your alarm ; but I don't 
think the child was really in any 
serious danger, and to the English 
officer it would seem a little thing 
that he did. He would be astonished 
if I were to deliver to him such a 
message as that. I could not do it.” 

“Well, perhaps you need not tell 
him quite all that: but I wish yon 
to make him understand that I am 

EE 
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really grateful. And as to the star, 
I do not want it back. My little 
Djemal-ed-Din gave it to him, and he 
can keep it. Tell him that I should 
like him to keep it as the token of a 
Turkish lady’s gratitude.” 

Margaret was aghast at this idea, 
and she made no effort to contain her 
dismay. “Oh Valda, that will never 
do! If it were a trivial ornament it 
might not perhaps matter; but this 
is far too valuable a thing.” 

“Too valuable!” exclaimed Valda 
in great indignation. ‘“‘ What is it 
worth in comparison with the life of 
my baby ? Not ten paras ! Too 
valuable! On the contrary, it is not 
half valuable enough ; nothing could 
be valuable enough to reward him for 
what he has done.” 

From this position Valda was not 
to be moved. All that Margaret 
could say about the wrong to the 
Pasha, the risk of misconstruction 
on the part of the stranger, and the 
danger to herself, was without effect. 
Valda insisted that the jewel was her 
own property, and that she had a 
right to confirm the gift that Djemal- 
ed-Din had made. 

“In that case I am very sorry 
that I have sent off the letter,” said 
Margaret. ‘“ If I had understood this 
before I would certainly not have 
consented to make any appointment 
with him. The only object in his 
coming here was to give him a safe 
opportunity of restoring the diamonds.” 

“We had to thank him, we had 


Hinem. 


to explain to him how it happened,” 
said Valda. 

“That could have been done per- 
fectly well by letter ; indeed it can be 
done still. If you are really deter- 
mined not to take the diamonds back, 
I had better write and say so, and 
tell him that there is no need for him 
to come here to-morrow. He will 
get the letter in’ time if I write at 
once.” 

Margaret slipped off the divan as 
she spoke, but Valda sprang up after 
her, and caught her arm. “No 
Mademoiselle, no, you are not going 
to be so unkind! I wish you to see 
him. I don’t want you to write 
another cold unfeeling letter ; I want 
you to speak to him yourself, and to 
hear what he says. Then you can 
explain, you can see what he is like, 
and you can tell me afterwards. You 
have no feeling for me, no sympathy ; 
what have I done that you should be 
so unkind?” She stopped short, 
with her lips quivering and her eyes 
full of tears, and she turned her face 
away, with difficulty suppressing a 
sob. 

Margaret was ready to cry herself, 
but it was because of the failure of 
her efforts to influence Valda. Her 
remonstrances had been thrown away, 
and now she heard the Pasha’s step 
in the corridor outside. Valda heard 


it too, and her face changed instantly. 
“Mind, Mademoiselle,” she said, dash- 
“Not a word 


ing away her tears. 
to the Pasha !” 


(To be continued. ) 
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MISS FERRIER.! 


Ir is more than eighty years since 
MARRIAGE was published, and you can 
buy it to-day in any book-shop for 
fourpence halfpenny. That shows at 
least a singularly robust power of 
survival, and immortality is freely 
claimed for authors who have very 
much less to show for it than a lady 
who has amused four generations of 
readers. If she had been content to 
do that, her fame might rest secure ; 
but unhappily she was possessed with 
the desire to convey moral instruction, 
and that has overlaid her humour and 
her genuine faculty of creation with a 
dead weight of platitudes under which 
they must inevitably sink. Neverthe- 
less her talent was sufficiently remark- 
able to render her an appropriate 
subject for a memoir, if an interesting 
one could be written; and the fact 
that she belonged to a very notable 
society, —the little world of Edinburgh 
in the days when Edinburgh held the 
Great Magician and was the head- 
quarters of the great Whig Review, 
might well have led one to hope that 
the interesting memoir might be forth- 
coming. Unfortunately this anticipa- 
ion, if anyone formed it, has not been 
fulfilled ; the book in which her grand- 
nephew, Mr. John Ferrier, assisted by 
Mr. Doyle, has put together her corres- 
pondence with some details as to her 
life and family, is nearly as dull as it is 
given to a biography to be, except for 
about eighty pages of really charming 

' Memorr AND CORRESPONDENCE OF SUSAN 
Ferrier, 1782-1854; based on her private 
correspondence in the possession of, and col- 
lected by, her grand-nephew, John Ferrier. 
Edited by John A. Doyle, Fellow of All 


Souls’ College. With portraits, London, 
1899, 





and high-spirited letters written by her 
to Miss Clavering. It did not need 
a large volume to establish the fact 
that Miss Ferrier had two sides to her 
character, one of which was amusing 
and the other very emphatically not, 
and that as age advanced the former 
disappeared ; still less was it necessary 
to display at such portentous length 
the extreme dulness of her decline. 
Still, from this mass of material one 
can disengage some picture of the 
novelist and her time. 

Susan Ferrier was the youngest 
child in a family of ten, and the 
Her father, 
James Ferrier, was a Writer to the 
Signet and agent to the fifth Duke of 
Argyll; through the Duke’s interest 
he was promoted to be one of the 
Principal Clerks of Session and thus 
had the honour to be a colleague of 
Walter Scott. His wife died in 1797, 
and from 1804 onwards, owing to the 
marriage of her sisters, Miss Ferrier 
was obliged to keep house for him till 
his death in 1829. 
have been a cheerful one enough in 


only unmarried daughter 


The house must 


the early days of her life when it was 
full of the young people. 
there and celebrated the charms of 
the eldest Miss Ferrier; and Susan 
would seem to have been particularly 
attached to one of her brothers. But 
as the others left it, and as old age 
settled down heavily on her father, 
the home cannot have been a paradise. 
Old Ferrier was a taciturn, hard- 
headed Scotchman; his colleagues 
in the Session House called him 
Uncle Adam in his last days, and 
the Uncle Adam of Tue INHERITANCE 
would certainly have been “gey and 
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surns passed 
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ill to live with ;” kindly, no doubt, at 
The 
tie which bound his daughter to him so 
close that she would scarcely stir from 


bottom but harsh and wintry. 


his side, and would not accept invita- 
tions to visit people whom she cared 
for,—not even tempted by chances of 
marriage—was a tie of duty rather 
than Neither of the pair 
Miss Ferrier felt 
that she was necessary to her father 
just as his armchair might have been, 
not perhaps indispensable, but a cir- 
cumstance of life which 
on, and took as a matter of course. 


affection. 


was demonstrative ; 


he counted 


She gave up her existence to him not 
in any spirit of sentimental devotion, 
but with rather a grim sense of what 
she was doing, and out of a hard 
intellectual conviction that it was the 
right thing to do; 
crushed out in the process. 


and her gaiety was 
Probably 
to the last day of her life she was 
what she called Scott, amusable ; but 
the desire to 
amuse, and became more than a little 
doubtful whether it was right to think 
at all about amusement. 

At all events that is how I account 
to myself for the lamentable trans- 
formation that took 
Ferrier. Here is the young lady in 
her twenty-first 
herself in a letter to a married sister 
Mrs. Connell : 


I am much obliged to you for your 
invitation and still more for the induce- 
ment you hold out to me, but I don’t 
feel inclined to go quite so far in quest of 
a husband. I think you're very bold in 
promising to insure me one. I assure 
you it’s more than most people would do 
or even what I would do for myself. 
was at a concert a few nights ago, where 
I was somewhat annoyed by Widow Bell 
who was there heading four-and-twenty 
maidens ; she looked so queer and vulgar 
that I was fain to fight shy. She came 
bobbing along, sticking out at all points 
and places, keys and coppers jingling in 
her pockets, led in triumph by a frightful 
male creature with a large 
bound in blue and buff, and a pair of 


she ceased to have 


place in Miss 


year as she shows 


bow-window 


Miss Ferrier. 


peagreen upper legs. I thought I should 
swooned with shame when she 
stopped and stared at me. 


have 


There you have the whole point of 
view of the lively young woman,— 
Lady MARRIAGE— 
whose sense of the ridiculous entirely 
gets the better of human kindness : 


; 


say, Emily in 


developed that formidable power « 
caricature which was the greater part 
of Miss accomplishment. 
The exactly like a 
drawing by Gilray, and it is_ inter- 


Ferrier’s 
description is 


esting to note that she cherished an 
album which was principally adorned 
with Gilray’s work. Contrast with 
that letter one to the same sister but 
written forty years later. It begins 
with some details (tamely given) of 
a fancy-fair to which even she had 
been dragged. Here is the last sen- 
tence or two, winding up a catalogue 
of costumes: “ And now I have done 
my part in the millinery line, and 
hope you are satisfied, if not edified. 
Lady McN. has a masquerade to- 
night and E. enacts first a jfishwifs 
and then a queen; but oh! what 
folly all this and is! Not 
gaiety, real gaiety—only excitement, 
its vile counterfeit.” 


seems 


Old Miss Edgeworth, nearly twenty 
years Miss Ferrier’s senior and a pro- 


fessed moralist, was about the same 
time writing letters full of 
genuine gaiety and delight in the 
enjoyments of other people. It is 
fair to remember that Miss Ferrier 
in her later years was afflicted with 
an ailment of the eyes almost amount- 
ing to blindness; but 
denying the fact that 
turned to bile in her 
satire, 
lectual 


endless 


there is no 
Puritanism 
nature ; her 
with an_ intel- 
contempt for fools and a 
keen sense of superficial absurdities, 
grew 


which began 


more and more into a denun- 
ciation of whatever was not ascetic. 


However, Miss Ferrier as a young 
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woman had little of the ascetic about 
her, and she saw not only the whole 
of Edinburgh society but a good deal 
of a wider world. She writes to her 
brother in 1810: 


You was hardly out of the door before 
I felt sick and went to bed, but was 
obliged to rise to receive the Laird of 
Makdougall and his daughter, a great 
bumping miss in a blue riding-habit ; 
then in galloped Bessie Mure, so that 
I was at my wits’ end between a fine 
town madam and a rank Highland miss. 
Next day I was in the Elysian fields 
with my dear doctor, for such his grounds 
really are, and you may suppose his 
company did not lessen the delusion in 
my eyes. 


That is thoroughly typical of her 
surroundings. Her “dear doctor” 
was a certain Dr. Hamilton, who, 
says Mr. Ferrier, still clung to the 
dress of a bygone age, the cocked 
hat, knee-breeches, shoe-buckles, «c., 
and would neither wear gloves nor 
carry an umbrella. Miss Ferrier, it 
appears, was accustomed playfully to 
remark that he “dispensed with gloves 
for fear of slipping the fees,” and 
that his great hat made the umbrella 
unnecessary. Such was the wit of 
Edinburgh in its great period. But 
at all events the doctor was a 
character even in a society abound- 
ing in oddities ; and another contrast 
Miss Ferrier herself notes, that be- 
tween the Highland Miss and Bessie 
Mure. This lady was a relative of 
the Argyll family and a_ constant 
inmate of their household, where 
Miss Ferrier was also on a very 
friendly footing, thanks to her 
father’s business-connection with the 
Duke. It was at Inverary Castle 
that she formed the principal friend- 
ship of her life with the Duke's 
erand-daughter, Miss Charlotte Claver- 
ing, and from this connection sprang 
directly her enterprise as a writer. 
The Duke's sister, Lady Charlotte 
Campbell (afterwards Lady Charlotte 


Bury) was also a novelist, and in 
those days it was the exception and 
not the rule for ladies to write. 
Lady Charlotte brought the  con- 
tagion of proof-sheets into that 
circle; Miss Clavering caught the 
infection and transmitted it to her 
friend. At what date exactly the 
correspondence between the two 
young ladies began is not clear, for 
they did not date their letters as a 
rule, but at all events it had reached 
an intimate stage in the beginning 
of 1808, Miss Ferrier being then 
six-and-twenty, her friend some years 
younger, and 
in London. There is a deal of com- 
ment upon contemporary novels in 
the letters, and Miss Clavering pro- 
mises poems of her own, which do 
not appear to arrive. At the same 
time Miss Ferrier is not guiltless of 
verse, for she actually bestows a copy 
upon John Philpott Curran who 
made an appearance in Edinburgh 
and a vast impression on Susan’s 
heart. Moreover as the letters go 
on, a certain amount of cheerful 
One may as well 
quote a sample of the correspondence. 


“a fine dancing lady” 


rhyming creeps in. 


I sent to Bessie Mure desiring her 
to surrender up her cheap glover as I 
looked upon him as a much more desir- 
able thing than a dear lover, so she made 
answer that she knew of no cheap man, 
but she directed me to where I could get 
good gloves at 1s. 4d. per pair. Well, 
away | trotted, resolved to become hand 
in glove with this pattern glover. So I 
went into the shop. 


“Show me some good stout ladies’ 
gloves,”’ quoth I; 

So he took down a parcel and gave 
me them to try ; 

I picked out a dozen of pairs and 
said, ‘* Now I’m willing 

To take all these if you'll give me 
them at the shilling.” 

Then the glover clasped his hands 
and said; ‘* Madame, I declare 

I could not sell those gloves for less 
than ¢hree shillings a pair.” 
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So [ said: “I was told you had very 
good gloves at sixteenpence, 
And your asking three shillings for 
these must be all a pret nee!” 
Then he brought forth a huge bundle 
and opened it out: 

‘There, madam, are the gloves made 
from the hide of a nout, 

But no more to compare with the 
skin of a kid or dog 

Than the breast of a chicken to the 


1 
back of a ho 


So, having nothing to reply to a 
simile so sublime, 

[ was glad to sneak off and say I would 
come back when I had more time, 

And I swear that’s as true as I am 
now writing rime. 


There is a strong, broad touch about 
all these letters, which very naturally 
suggested to a literary young lady 
that her friend had it in her to 
write something else than letters ; 
and there was no lack of leisure avail- 
able. Miss Ferrier describes graphi 
cally enough her own occupations. 

Iam busied in the Arts and Sciences 
at present, japanning old boxes, varnisl 
ing new ones, daubing velvet, and, in 
short, as the old wives say, *“* my hands 
never out of an ill turn.” Then by way 
of pastime I play whist every night to the 
very death with all the fusty dowagers 
and musty mousers in the purlieus—and 
yet I'm alive! Praise be to oysters and 
porter ! 


And so there came from Miss Claver- 
ing the suggestion that the two should 
collaborate by means of the post ; and 
she enclosed the outline of a plot. 
Miss Ferrier at once knows her own 
mind; the moralist immediately rises. 
The plot is excellent, but,—it wants 
amoral. ‘“ As the only good purpose 
of a book is to inculcate morality, 
and convey some lesson of instruction 
as well as delight, I do not see that 
what is called a good moral can be 
dispensed with in a work of fiction.” 
For an alternative suggestion, what 
would Miss Clavering think of this? 
“T do not recollect ever to have seen 


the sudden transition of a high-bred 
English beauty, who thinks she can 
sacrifice all for love, to an uncom- 
fortable solitary Highland dwelling 
among tall, red-haired sisters and 
That is the germ 
of MARRIAGE, and, as Miss Ferrier 
points out, the moral to be deduced 


grim faced aunts.” 


is of course that runaway matches 
are reprehensible. As a collaboration, 
nothing came of it. Miss Clavering 
was busy with her own _ projects, 
which were certainly very unlike Miss 
Ferrier’s, and after due beseeching 
her finished performance came through 
the post and was welcomed with a good 
deal of amusing chaff. Its heroine, 
the beauteous Herminisilde, was ap- 
parently sent to sea, like Danae, in a 
tub by designing villains; and Miss 
Ferrier cannot wholly accept this 
adventure. 


Methinks I behold the Count and the 
Squire ramming her in like so much raw 
sugar and treading her down, as th 
negroes do figs to make them pack close! 
‘Tis no wonder you pride yourself upon 
your invention, that is truly an incident 
for which you'll find no parallel in the 
annals of novel-writing. A mere matter- 
of-fact writer now, had they really wanted 
to drown a body, would most likely have 
tied a good thumping stone about its 
neck and there would have been an end 
of it: but your count knows a trick 
worth two of that. 


Altogether it was pretty plain that 
there was a complete incompatibility 
of literary temperament. 


You Say there are just two styles for 
which you have any taste, viz., the horri 
ble and the astonishing. Now I'll groa 
for you, till the ve ry blood shall curdl 
in my veins, or I'll shriek and stare till 
my own eyes start out of their sockets wit! 
surprise—but as to writing with you, in 
truth it would be easy to compound 
new element out of fire and water as that 
we two should jointly write a book. 


And so Miss Ferrier sadly rejects 
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the various proposals, one of which 
included a Hottentot heroine and a 
wild man of the woods,—‘“ I should 
despair,” she writes, “ of doing justice 
to their wild paces and delicate endear- 
ments ;” another placed its characters 
on the moon; and moreover she re- 
marks that Miss Clavering was by 
her own confession, engaged upon two 
other novels with two other collabora- 
tors, and she questions whether there 
was a head in the world capable of con- 
taining and clearly arranging ma‘erials 
for three books, be they what they 
may. In short the correspondence 
shows the amateur lady novelist to 
have been then what she is now, greatly 
daring; and Miss Ferrier preferred 
for her part to keep to the modesty 
of nature, and her high-bred heroine 
flung in among the red-haired sisters 
and grim-faced aunts. 

lt was some time in 1810 that the 
early sheets of MARRIAGE were con- 
veyed to Miss Clavering’s home at 
Ardencaple. They contained the 
vivid portraits of Lady MacLaughlan 
und of the three sisters Douglas, Miss 
Grizzy, Miss Jacky, and Miss Nicky. 
Now there might be some doubt 
about the identification of Lady Mac- 
Laughlan, but the three misses ap- 
pear to have been copied direct from 
three Misses Edmonstone (cousins, 
after the Scotch fashion, of the Argyll 
family) who lived in Edinburgh no 
further away from the Ferriers’ house- 
hold than next door. There is a 
fragment of a letter to Miss Clavering 
quoted by Sir George Douglas in his 
book on Tue Btackwoop Group, 
which is not included in this volume. 


I aim boiling to hear from you, but I've 
taken a remorse of conscience about Lady 
MacLaughlan and her friends: if I was 
ever to be detected or even suspected I 
would have nothing for it but to drown 
myself. I mean therefore to let her 
alone till I hear from you, as I think we 
might compound some other kind of 
character for her that might do as well 


and not be so dangerous. As to the 
misses, if ever it was to be published, 
they must be altered or I must fly my 
native land. 


Miss Clavering wrote back in huge 
delight, insisting that Sir Sampson’s 
lady and the “foolish virgins” should 
stand; offering even to take upon 
herself the authorship of the novel 
sooner than let them be sacrificed. 
The next letter records Lady Char- 
lotte Campbell’s enthusiasm for what 
she called “the cleverest thing of the 
kind ever written;” and a later 
epistle proves that Miss Clavering, 
though she sent a heroine adrift in a 
barrel and threw the barrel through 
a cabin porthole, was nevertheless a 
young lady of sense and discernment. 
She was quite content that Miss 
Ferrier should mangle her own con- 
tribution (the episodic history of 
Mrs. Douglas, which had better have 
been amputated altogether), and she 
furnished very sound criticism on 
her friend’s work. “I don’t like 
those high-life conversations; they are 
a sort of thing by consent handed 
down from generation to generation 
in novels, but have little or no 
groundwork in truth, and the first 
part of the book will please because 
the scenes are original in a book and 
taken from nature.” And moreover 
she protests vehemently against the 
“ Frenchifying” of Lady Juliana’s con- 
versation. The editer makes the 
amazing statement that “no trace of 
this blemish remains.” If Miss Cla- 
vering managed to get out any of 
the Frenchification, there must have 
been a great deal to begin with, for 


‘ 


French phrases are sprinkled as if out 
of a pepperpot over all those novels, 
and in two cases out of three they 
are ungrammatical or incorrect. It 
was plainly an affectation, for Miss 
Ferrier never quotes French in her 
letters. 

Such was the genesis of MARRIAGE. 
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It was a work full of extremely amus 
ing studies taken direct life ; 
Lady MacLaughlan is in her way a 
true creation, and, fantastic as she is, 
she plainly belongs to the generation 
which produced Lady Hester Stan- 
hope, a person as “ man-minded” and 
eccentric (though stately even in her 
eccentricity) as Sir Sampson’s direc- 


from 


tress. Even Lady Juliana, wild cari- 
cature though she may be, bears the 
same relation to the life of those days 
as a drawing by Gilray, and remains 
interesting to the student of the his- 
tury of But though 
MARRIAGE was partly written in 1810 
when its 


affectations. 


authoress was eight-and- 
twenty, it did not aspire to publicity 
till 1817, when the finished portion 
of the manuscript was submitted to 
the original Blackwood and received 
1818 it 
was published under seal of the dead- 
liest secrecy as to the writer’s identity. 


by him with open arms. In 


There was, as we have been shown, 
Ferrier 
should conceal her authorship if she 


excellent reason why Miss 
was to live at peace with her neigh- 
and in addition to that, she 
had a genuine dislike to the fuss and 
notoriety which was in those days 
the lot of the female author. The 
satiric sketch in MARRIAGE of a lite- 
rary coterie at Bath shows plainly 


bours : 


enough what she desired to keep away 
from, although the satire in that in- 
stance is mainly conventional, and 
does not speak of direct observation. 

After the appearance of MARRIAGE 
I cannot trace anything more than 


the bare facts of Miss Ferrier’s life, 
for the reason that in 1817 Miss 
Clavering married, and though the 


friendship continued till Miss Ferrier’s 
death, the 
dropped or no further specimens of 


either correspondence 


and there are no other 
the v 


it are printed ; 


} : thicl 
letters in ume which 


are in 
any way characteristic of the novelist. 


The auth ship of MARRIAGE remained 
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just about as secret as that of Waver 
LEY. Miss Ferrier’s 
family were not initiated ; and there 
were no doubt a good many people 
did not the honour, 
which, enviable from the first, became 


Some of own 


who disclaim 
doubly so when Scott, in the epilogue 
to THe Lrecexnp or Montrose, ad- 
dressed a kindly word to “a brother, 
or perhaps a sister shadow, the author 
of the very lively entitled 
MARRIAGE.” It only to be 
expected that such a success would 
induce the authoress to and 
early in 1823 the first volume of 
Tue INHERITANCE was completed and 
offered to Murray, but the negotia 


work 
Was 


go 


g on, 


ion was broken off at the entreaty 
of Blackwood, who paid £1,000 for 
the entire 
Upon the whole Tne INHERITANCE 
is to be preferred to its predecessor. 
Miss Pratt 
belongs to the same sisterhood as Lady 
MacLaughlan the Misses, but 
Miss Ferrier had the power of keeping 
the individual 
distinct while she stamps upon it the 
common characteristics of a particular 
Lord Rossville, the pompous 
nobleman for whose special confusion 
Miss Pratt is 
above caricature, and the scenes be- 


the copyright of work, 


is beyond praise; she 


and 


character absolutely 


society. 


created, really rises 
tween the pair are often excellently 
diverting ; and one cannot too highly 
praise the art by which Miss Pratt, 
while remaining the same person, is 
made to present an entirely different 
side of her character to Uncle Adam. 
The story itself is of course a poor 
example of a superannuated fashion ; 
skip it, 
just as we do the scenes of protesta 

b Julia and Falkland in 
Tne Riva.s, for the sake of the admir- 


we have to swallow it or 


tion etween 


able comedy incorporated with it. 
Indeed Miss Ferrier’s whole work 
belongs properly speaking to the 


drama rather than to the novel; and 
it is surprising that, with her gift for 


+ 
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strong and effective drawing of comic 
character and her perfect willingness 
to accept any convention in the way 
of plot, she did not furnish materials 
for at least a temporary success on 
the boards. A stage carpenter of 
some sort tried his hand at Tuer Iy- 
HERITANCE, but the result was a 
lamentable failure. 

In January, 1829, Miss Ferrier 
was released from her long duty by 
the death of her father. She had 
lived in increasing seclusion, she was 
now close upon fifty, and the purpose 
DESTINY was 
being written, and by 1830 it was 
disposed of, not to Blackwood but to 
Cadell who gave £1,700 for it. Scott, 
not perhaps a very trustworthy coun- 
sellor in such matters, told her that 
she had sold Tue INHERITANCE much 
below its value; and Blackwood had 
apparently made a statement to her 
that the second edition was dead stock 
upon his hands. It is the sort of 
thing that publishers are prone to say 
and authors by no means prone to 
hear; so that one cannot help a 
retrospective rejoicing over his evident 
discomfiture when he was taken at 
his word. Cadell, it seems, did not lose 
by the bargain. It is hardly necessary 
to criticise Destiny, which presents the 
faults of the other novels in an exag- 
gerated form and gives a singularly 
false and unreal view of life. Glenroy, 
the unreasonable Highland chief, com- 
pares very ill with King Corny in 
Miss Edgeworth’s Ormonp ; but there 


of her life was gone. 


is an undeniable pathos in the portrait 
of this imperious old man, struck 
down with paralysis, more than ever 
imperious and unreasonable, yet abso- 
lutely dependent upon those whose 
convenience he had never for a 
moment considered. His henchman, 
Benbowie, not a servant, but a com- 
panion attached to him by a tie of 
unreasoning habit stronger than any 
devotion, is excellently rendered ; he 
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is not wanted to point a moral, and 
thus Miss Ferrier is content to make 
him live and he does live. Molly 
Macaulay, his pendant in the picture, 
remains almost the only likeable per- 
son in the sisterhood which began 
with the Misses. It is a sad pity 
that such powers of characterisation 
were practically nullified by a defective 
theory of art. The moralisings of the 
characters whom Miss Ferrier selects 
for admiration are in this book quite 
intolerable; and the minister, Mr. 
ly as to 
be positively offensive, though drawn 


McDow, is a caricature so ug 
with a coarse strength. 

It was natural that an authoress 
so successful should be repeatedly 
In 1837 one Miss 
Mackenzie, on behalf of a friend, 
offered £1,000 for a volume, no 
matter what. 
the letter: “I made two attempts to 
write something but could not please 
myself and would not publish any- 
thing.” The elasticity had gone out 
of her nature, and it is to be accounted 
to her for a great virtue that she would 
not consent to ‘ write herself down.” 

Beyond this we, who read or do 
not read her novels, have no concern 
with her, except to be sorry for the 
gloom of her dark old age, and to 
respect the somewhat stoical fortitude 
with which she bore it; but she has 
left one other piece of writing which 


pressed to write. 


Miss Ferrier endorsed 


must always retain its value. If one 
of Sir Walter’s dogs were stuffed in 
a museum there would always be, and 
there ought always to be, pil 
coming to see it; and no human 
testimony that throws any light upon 
him and his life will ever cease to be 


rims 


a 


of interest. Scott was a friend of 
her father, as he was of almost every 
human being who came into contact 
with him, and he had a strong liking 
Here is a 
passage which Mr. Doyle quotes from 


for the crabbed old man. 


the Journal : 
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Uncle Adam, (that was how they 
called him in the Session House after 
THE INHERITANCE appeared) who retired 
last year from an official situation at the 
age of eighty-four, although subject to 
fits of giddiness and although carefully 
watched by his accomplished daughter, 
is still in the habit of walking by himself 
if he can by possibility make an escape. 
The other day in one of these excursions 
he fell against a lamp-post, cut himself 
much, bled a good deal and was carried 
home by two gentlemen. What said old 
Rugged and Tough? Why, that his fall 
against the post was the luckiest thing 
that could have befallen him, for the 
bleeding was exactly the remedy for his 
disorder. 


So keen an observer as Miss Ferrier 
was inevitably pressed after Scott’s 
death to set down her recollections 
of him; she did so, the manuscript 
was preserved, and has been published 
by Mr. John Ferrier by way of an 
introduction to Bentley’s Edinburgh 
Edition of her novels. It should be 
stated that all Miss Ferrier’s copy- 
rights were transferred to Bentley 
in 1841, and her authorship first 
formally avowed in his edition of 
that year. It is worth while to sum- 
marise her impressions of Sir Walter, 
for they are exceedingly character- 
istic of the observer as well as of 
the subject observed. She went with 
her father to Ashestiel in 1811, and 
Scott wrote some lines for her when 
she was leaving the house. Nothing 
perhaps proves more fully the com- 
pleteness of her seclusion than the 
fact that she was never Scott’s 
guest again till after her father’s 
death when she visited Abbotsford in 
the autumn of 1829. There she saw 
Walter and Charlotte Lockhart, the 
boy looking a Cupid in tartans, 
o fluttered 
in the breeze, that his crandfather 


whose “sundry extras ” 
with his usual ready courtesy recalled 
an image from his guest’s own work 
and presented him as Major Waddell, 
remembering how the newly promoted 


Countess was called upon by her 
mother’s relations. 


The carriage door being opened, out 
stepped Major Waddell, having upon his 
back a vast military cloak with all its 
various appliances of tags and jags and 
flags and waving capes, and scarlet 
linings and shining brooch, etc., etc., etc. 
The Major having placed himself on one 
side of the carriage door, black Cwsar in 
no less gorgeous array stationed himself 
at the other, and then after a little 
feminine delay there came forth Mrs, 
Major Waddell in all her bravery. 


The whole passage is funny enough, 
and the solicitude of Mrs. Major 
Waddell for the health of her much- 
enveloped husband makes excellent 
farce; but how Scott, for all his 
prodigious memory, came to be so pat 
with his quotation is wonderful, and 
seems to suggest that Miss Ferrier 
was really more of a light in her 
own day than we realise. This was 
on her way to the house, of which 
she describes her first impression : 
“As soon as I could look round, 
[I was struck with the singular and 
picturesque appearance of the man- 
sion and its environs. Yet I must 
own there was more of strangeness 
than of admiration in my feelings: 
too many objects seemed crowded 
together in a small space, and there 
was a felt want of breadth and repose 
for the eye.” Going round the place 
Scott was her cicerone ; one need not 
say how courteous and eloquent. She 
stayed ten days, with a very small 
party. 


Every day Sir Walt: Was re dy by 
one o'clock to accompany us either in 
walking or driving, often in both, and in 
either there was the same inexhaustible 
flow of legendary lore, romantic inci- 
dent, apt quotation, curious or diverting 
story; and sometimes old ballads were 
recited commemorative of some of the 


localities through which he passed. 
Those who had only seen him amongst 
the avocations of life or even doing the 


honours of his own table, could scarcely 
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have conceived the fire and animation of 
yuntenance at such times, when his 
seemed literally to kindle, and even 
one remarked) to chang 
ir colour and become a sort of deep 
pphire blue; but perhaps from being 
to him and in the open air I was 
struck with this peculiarity than 
better sight enabled them to 
his varying expression at other 
Yet I must confess that this was 
nthusiasm that I found as little in- 
us as that of his antiquarianism. 
1 the contrary, I often wished his noble 
ulties had been exercised on loftier 
mes than those which seemed to stir 
; very soul. 


has 


some 


whose 


She would have liked him, no doubt, 
to dissertate upon the higher morality, 
the duty of repressing vain habits of 
wishing, and so forth, like the intoler- 
able Captain DESTINY. 
When Mrs. Lockhart, who was then 


Maleolm in 


ill, made an effort, and caused herself 
to be carried down to the drawing- 
room as a 
Wilkie’s 


surprise in honour of 
Seott, in 


at finding her back 


arrival, his joy 
there seated at 
her harp and ready to sing for him, 
insisted upon winding up the evening 
by joining hands all round and singing 
Weel may we a’ be, 

Il nay we never see, 


Yet this struck the austere Puritan 
lady as “little else than a mockery 
life.” ‘The 
forced and unnatural ” and she writes 


of human glee seemed 
sadly and, no doubt truthfully enough, 
“it was the last attempt at gaiety I 
vitnessed within the walls of Abbots- 
ford.” Still when the worst trouble 
came she was a welcome guest in the 
and Lockhart 
with his accustomed 


has recorded 
skill her kind 
tact with the broken paralysed Magi- 


hiding 


house, 


tenderness in 


himself 


cian, and her 


even from the lapses in his 


memory, an art learned no doubt in 
long tendance upon her 


her own 
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father. 
traiture 
received 


In a few lines of tragic por- 


she has drawn Scott as he 


her after his second stroke, 
from his chair 
courtesy insistent 


and indistinct in 


scarcely able 


yet with his 


on doing so; slow 
speech, slack and unwieldy in figure, 
his face swollen and discoloured, a 
black silk cap sitting ill on his shaven 
head, and the eyes that could once 
change from hazel to sapphire now dim 
And to complete the 
picture, by his side at table sat his 
grandchild ‘Hugh Littlejohn,” once 
the pride of his heart. The 
child transformed not less piti- 
fully than the man. 


and heavy. 


great 
was 


my 


The fair blooming 
chiselled feat $ ere 
stiffened into wan and rigid inflexi- 
bility of old while the black bandage 
which swathed the little pale sad counten- 
ance gave additional gloom and _ harsh- 
ness to the profound melancholy which 
clouded its most intellectual expression. 
Dises and death were stamped upon 
the grandsire and the boy as they sat side 
by side with averted eyes, each, as if in 
the bitterness of his own heart, refusing 
to comfort or to be comforted. The two 
who had been wont to regard each other 
so fondly and so proudly now 
averse to hold communion together, while 
their appearance and style of dress, the 
black cap of the one and the black band- 
ages of the other, denoted a sympathy 
in suffering if in nothing else. 


cheek and finely 


now shrunk and 


NSease 


seemed 


soft after- 
were 


Out of doors it 
noon of May ; 


Was a 


windows open, 


j » " £ , wna +t} ; ; , 
flowers were fragrant, and the singing 


of birds came into the room. Sunt 


lacryme rerum: the woman who had 
the heart to see and understand these 
things (though she rounds her de- 
scription with 
felt 

ae a 
tragedy of life 


a 


a superfluous moral) 
the but the 
in a way that was not 


not only come ly 
. nlace 
commmonpiace. 


STEPHEN GWYNN. 








THE 


Tue Frenchinan’s zeal for recording 
the which himself 
taken a part has left little in the 
modern history of his country quite 
unilluminated. It may be that the 
not in itself creditable to 

To the memoir-writer re- 


events in he has 


event is 

his nation. 
solved that posterity shall not forget 
his existence this is a small matter ; 
what is of importance is that he was 
Therefore 
even transaction as the sur- 
render of the Allies in 
August, 1793, under the influence of 
not been left 
without due literary monument. M. 
Paul Cottin begins his recently pub- 
lished monograph on THe ENGLIsH 
in TouLon by giving a long list of 


there, and was stirring. 
such a 
Toulon to 
has 


extreme terror, 


memoirs written by men who were 
concerned in the surrender. Taken 
together with State Papers and the 
reports of the English, Spanish, and 
other officers, they make a weighty 
All these M. 
Cottin has examined, and extracted 
with the German care and the large 
proportion of lucid method 
which are the honourable distinctions 
of the modern historical school of his 
country. The result is a solid, and 
withal a readable volume on a passage 


mass of authorities. 


French 


in the great tevolutionary War, 
which is for various reasons better 
worth studying than most. It is as 


well to note at once, and with the 
firm intention of returning no more to 
the subject, that M. Cottin, like all 
good Frenchmen, is firmly persuaded 
of the inherent selfishness and dupli- 
city of the We 

' TOULON ET LES ANGLAIS EN 1793; par 
Paul Cottin. Paris, 1898, 


English character. 


ENGLISH 


a 


IN TOULON.! 


samen have our own opinion on 
the point, and know that it is idle to 
attempt to argue M. Cottin out of 
his. 


—— 
Eneli 


Moreover, candour requires us 
this Toulon 
ness things were so managed between 
the spot and the 
ministers in London that it would be 
hard to persuade any man of our 

arfoe -~andour less he rere al 
perfect candour, unless he were al- 


to confess that in busi- 


the general on 


ready well disposed to believe in our 
integrity at the expense of our judg- 
ment. The effort vain 
indeed when directed against a 
Frenchman who believes, first, that 


we are 


would be 


always very astute, and 
secondly, that we are always very 
perfidious, and who argues from these 
premises with all the logic of his 
race. 

The original cause of the surrender 
of Toulon to Admiral Hood lay in the 


spontaneous anarchy, as M. Taine 
calls it, which burst out all over 
France after the meeting of the 
States General in 1789. Agrarian 
outrage went hand in hand with 
bloodthirsty old religious feuds. 


Huguenot and 


Nimes in 


Catholic fought at 
1790, and again in 1791. 
Then Royalist agents thought they 


saw a chance to turn the confusion 
to the advantage of the cause. 
Claude Allier, the Prior of Cham- 
bonas, tried to use the Catholic 
mob for the King’s service, but 
failed, and died by the guillotine. 


that before 


dying he confessed to a scheme for 


It was afterwards said 
introducing the English and Spaniards 
into Marseilles. 
bably a Jacobin invention, but a plan 
of the kind had certainly begun to 


The story is pro- 
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tempt the Royalists of the South by 
the midsummer of 1793. The ex- 
treme Republicans, the Monnaidiers, 
as they were called from their badge 
which was a monnédo, or coin with a 
hole in it, were egged on to massacre 
by the Terrorists at Paris. It was 
a shocking welter of cruelty and fear. 
The Royalists showed all the in- 
capacity of their party, while the 
moderate men, who were for ‘ mode- 
rate measures gently purging France’s 
ills,” behaved in a fashion to justify 
Canning’s scorn for the type. One 
has to confess that the Jacobins, 
ruffians as they were, showed a 
definiteness of aim, and a vigour of 
action which justify their success 
from the practical point of view. 
When the Terrorists were everywhere 
marching to success, the Moderate 
men, after long hesitations, coalesced 
with the Royalists, when coalition 
In July, 1793, both 
were beginning to look for help to 
the Spanish fleet, which was cruising 
on the coast of Provence under the 


was too late. 


command of Borja de Gamachos. 
But the Spaniards were wretchedly 
insufficient, and were compelled to 
return home to refit. Between Ivica 
and the mainland they crossed the 
outcoming English fleet under Lord 
Hood on July 6th, when their in- 
ability to form a line after long 
efforts, and their placid readiness to 
explain the ill-health of their crews 
by saying that they had been six 
weeks at sea, excited the derision 
of the captain of the Agamemnon, 
Horatio Nelson. Hood was on the 
coast of Provence by July 15th, and 
there opened negotiations with the 
Moderates and Royalists under cover 
of a flag of truce to arrange an 
exchange of prisoners. It was the 
curse of the enemies of the Revolu- 
tion, domestic as well as foreign, that 
they could never act together or in 
time. The Marseillese and Toulonese 





hesitated and wavered, till Carteaux 
swept down on Marseilles on August 
24th. Then Toulon at last admitted 
the Allies. Hood had been joined by 
a Spanish naval force under Langara, 
the officer who had been defeated and 
taken prisoner by Rodney in the first 
relief of Gibraltar in 1780. They 
entered together on August 28th and 
29th. 

The history of Toulon, from the 
meeting of the States General down 
to the admission of the Allies, had 
been the picture in little of the 
general anarchy. There was a reason 
why its feuds should be peculiarly 
ferocious. The naval officers were 
naturally very powerful in a town 
which existed for, and by, the mighty 
arsenal constructed in the reign of 
Louis the Fourteenth. Now of all the 
privileged corps of the old French 
monarchy none was more rightly 
closed to all who were not of noble 
birth, more jealous of its rights, or 
more arrogant in its attitude to the 
outer world than this corporation of 
sea-oflicers. It naturally followed 
that they were much envied and 
hated. As the French Revolution 
was even more a social than a political 
revolt against the ancient order, they 
were inevitably the objects of bitter 
hostility. Their most savage assail- 
ants were the workmen of the dock- 
yards and the common sailors. The 
workmen formed Jacobin clubs which 
terrorised the town, and were treated 
with much deference by the authori- 
ties at Paris. Monge, who was 
Minister of Marine allowed them to 
name a part of the officials, and 
promised that nobody to whom they 
refused a certificate of civism (nobody, 
that is to say, who did not profess 
sound Jacobin principles) should be 
employed. It is a curious instance 
of the social character of the Revolu- 
tion that these certificates were some- 
times refused to men of known 
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liberal, or even republican opinions 
because they were of noble birth. 
The sailors were not slow to follow 
the example of the dockyards. They 
too began to form clubs, and to 
enquire into the civism of their 
officers. Discipline was at an end. 
The hideous cry of treason, which 
never fails to go up in France in 
times of trouble, was heard on all 
sides. There are cases in which crews 
of ships sent out on service compelled 
their officers to come back declaring 
that “they had been sold, and would 
not rot-in foreign jails.” They not 
uncommonly signalised their return 
by murdering an aristocrat ; and such 
proofs of zeal for the good cause had 
the unfailing approval of the Jacobin 
orators. One leading person of that 
class, a lawyer named Barthélemy, 
exhorted the sailors to distrust their 
officers: “ When,” said he, making an 
appeal to the suspicion which is one 
of the strongest features of the 
southern character, “they command 
you mildly, and with kindness, it is 
in order to mislead you, and make 
use of you.” We hardly need the 
evidence of a sailor, whose letter is 
quoted by M. Cottin, to believe that 
discipline had vanished. The ships 
fell into a state of filth which was the 
outward and visible sign of disor- 
ganisation. The very flag-ship was 
a cess-pool, and the dirt.on her quarter- 
deck was knee-deep, for the sailors 
found a peculiar pleasure in demon- 
strating their independence by break- 
ing all the rules against uncleanliness. 
In such a state of things it is not 
wonderful that the officers in com- 
mand at Toulon shrank from attack- 
ing the Spanish fleet under Borja de 
Gamachos, though it was little more 
numerous than their own and was 
notoriously in bad condition. The 
French crews showed no martial 
ardour, but were chiefly intent on 
defending the Revolution in Toulon. 


It is a detail of some importance that 
several oi the vessels in the harbour 
belonged to the Western fleet which 
had its head-quarters in Brest. This 
introduced a new element of discord. 
The Provencal sailors not uncommonly 
had their families in the town, and 
were more or less restrained by 
natural kindness and local patriotism. 
The Western men were free from any 
such check, and were therefore known 
for the thoroughgoing quality of their 
Jacobinism. 

It seems wonderful that any of the 
old corps of naval officers remained 
in such circumstances. The Jacobin 
government at Paris must have been 
well aware that they were its natural 
enemies, while they must have found 
their position extremely painful. Yet 
the need for trained men in command 
was so great that the Terrorists 
were compelled to overlook the more 
than dubious republicanism of some 
officers. Not a few of them remained 
in spite of all: some because they had 
no resource but their pay; others 
because they were sincerely attached 
to the Revolution ; a good many be- 
cause they were ardent Royalists, and 
thought they could serve the King 
better by remaining on the spot, to 
take advantage of whatever might 
happen, than by flying the country, 
wherein they showed more sense, and 
also more courage, than most of the 
French nobles of that day. Thus 
they remained, enduring what they 
could not cure. Some of less scruple, 
or perhaps more sense of humour, 
than others, made themselves con- 
spicuous for their ardent love of 
fraternity. One Cambon de Saint 
Julien took the genial course of 
fraternal drinking with his crew. 
What must have been hardest of all 
to bear, for men of gentle birth and 
aristocratic training, was that the 
places of their comrades, who had 
been massacred or driven into exile 
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or hiding, were filled up by men pro- 
moted from before the mast or intro- 
duced from the merchant-service. 
The new-comers, animated by plebeian 
envy and triumphant spite, rejoiced 
to revenge old slights by embittering 
the lives of the surviving members of 
the noble corps. 

It is very necessary to keep the 
position and character of these gentle- 
men well in mind, for it was they 
who finally decided the surrender of 
Toulon to Lord Hood. Within the 
town the Moderates had begun to 
turn on their Jacobin oppressors in 
May, 1793. During that month news 
came that some Toulonese had fallen 
in an ambush while fighting against 
the Royalists in La Vendée. There- 
upon the Jacobins seized all the priests 
and aristocrats they could lay hands 
on, and imprisoned them in Fort 
Lamalque. There was every sign of 
an approaching imitation of the 
September massacre in Paris. But 
the Moderates took heart of grace 
and released the prisoners, among 
whom there were several naval officers. 
The ease with which they cowed the 
extreme men is but one proof among 
scores that the Jacobin tyranny was 
the work of a handful, and was based 
mainly on the timidity and divisions 
of their victims. Yet even now the 
Moderates and the Royalists looked 
askance at one another. It was not 
until the first were encouraged by the 
report of similar movements all over 
the south of France and scared by 
threats of Jacobin vengeance, that 
they fairly decided to coalesce with 
the second. When they did the late 
tyrants of the town were overthrown 
without a blow. In vain did they 
parade Toulon sabre in hand singing 
the Carmagnole ; when it came to the 
point they made no fight. The 
triumphant Royalists, for since they 
were the best disposed to a policy of 


thorough they naturally led the re- 


action, took some revenge for what 
they had suffered. The guillotine 
was set to work on its late employers. 
Incidents of a more or less grim 
humour were not wanting. Two 
Representatives of the People, Bayle 
and Beauvais by name, who had been 
despatched from Paris on a tour of 
inspection through the South, came 
into Toulon just in time to be too 
late. They were marched to the 
Cathedral, and there compelied to 
listen, candle in hand, to a Te Deum 
in honour of the defeat of their own 
party; then they were thrown into 
prison, brutally, says M. Cottin. A 
deeper note of tragedy, in which 
there was yet an element of sour 
humour, was struck in the fate of the 
Jacobin Mayor Paul. In the days of 
his glory he had planted a Tree of 
Liberty, and had publicly expressed 
his ardent wish to see an aristocrat 
hanging from its branches. The tree 
was now cut down, a gallows was 
made of it, and the late Mayor sus- 
pended thereon. 

Toulon had now fairly committed 
itself against the Jacobins. The tri- 
color was not as yet replaced by the 
white flag of the Monarchy, but the 
delay was solely due to a wish not to 
provoke the dockyard-men and sailors 
too far. Yet, as was usually the 
case, the Moderates and Royalists had 
acted too late, and even when acting 
they were of two minds. Very little 
was done to establish co-operation 
with other towns, and there were 
divisions between the Royalists who 
were for bringing back the King with 
a constitution which should preserve 
“the principles of 1789,” and those 
who were for bringing him back 
without restrictions. It was pretty 
much the case of the alliance between 
the Presbyterian Royalists and the 
Cavalier Royalists of our own second 
Civil War, which carried within it 
the germs of its own destruction. 
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Negotiations were opened with the 
foreign enemies of the Republic, the 
Sardinians on one side and_ the 
Spaniards on the other, but both were 
weak and ineflicient. To call in 
Hood was a thing difficult to manage 
while the crews of the ships in the 
harbour were not well in hand. So 
the town hesitated till the arrival of 
a mob of terror-stricken refugees from 
Marseilles on August 25th and 26th 
forced it to act under the goad of 
panic. 

The details of the surrender make 
perhaps the most valuable, and cer- 
tainly not the least amusing, part 
of M. Cottin’s book. So far back 
as August Ist Hood had opened 
negotiations with the town by send- 
ing in Lieutenant Cooke with a 
mission to arrange for the mutual 
release of prisoners. M. Cottin, by 
a not unnatural confusion, names 
this officer Cook, and describes him 
in a note as the first son of the 
famous navigator, adding that he 
was drowned in the following year. 
Now there was a James Cook, third, 
not first, son of Captain Cook, at 
that time an officer in the Navy, 
and he was drowned under rather 
mysterious circumstances in January, 
1794. But Hood’s officer was 
Edward Cooke, and he was not 
drowned in that year, but mortally 
wounded in 1799, when captain of 
the Sybille, in her famous action 
with the French frigate La Forte. 
On his first visit Cooke hoisted the 
white or royal flag, to try the 
humour of the French sailors. Their 
protest convinced him that, what- 
ever might be the case with French- 
men on shore, the crews of the 
ships were not prepared to discard 
the Republic. Three weeks passed 
during which Toulon was simmering 
in fear and confusion; everybody 
on shore, or on the water of the 
two roadsteads, the inner and the 








outer, foresaw that a_ crisis was 
coming, but no party as yet had 
decisively the upper hand. The 
Moderates and Republicans, now 
being welded into one party by a 
common fear, had obtained posses- 
sion of the town and the forts, 
Two of these were of especial im- 
portance, the Eguilette and the 
Balaguier, which stand on the left 
hand to the entrance of the inner 
or Little Roads, and command the 
anchorage. Yet the ships’ crews were 
still devoted to the Republic, and 
were the cause of much anxiety to 
the Royalists. It is true that, 
dominated by the forts within, and 
by the allied fleet without,—for 
Langara had now joined Hood, 
raising his numbers, if not his real 
force, to a superiority of more than 
two to one—the French ships were 
in an apparently hopeless position. 
Yet, if they had chosen to fire on 
Toulon itself, it is quite possible 
that with the help of the Jacobins, 
(who were overpowered for the 
moment but not destroyed) and the 
workmen of the dockyards, they 
might have gained the superiority. 
In any case they must have made 
the Royalist victory very costly. 
Before the General Committee, now 
ruling in Toulon, could ask Hood to 
enter, it had to obtain some security 
that it could venture to disregard 
the ships. 

The way in which it obtained 
this necessary guarantee illustrates 
both the prevailing confusions of the 
time and a curious weakness in 
the French character. It has 
been said already that a part of 
the ships in the harbour belonged 
to the Western or Brest fleet. ‘The 
crews of these vessels, having no 
family connections with the town, 
were well disposed to open fire ; but 
not so the men of the Mediterranean 





leet, whose home was in Toulon. 
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“Tt is all very well,” said they, 
“for you gentlemen of the Western 
fleet to talk of firing into Toulon. 
No belongings of yours are there. 
But ours are, and though we are 
as ready as you to fire on the 
foreigner, we will neither fire our- 
selves on our own flesh and _ blood, 
nor allow you to do so.” This of 
course stopped all talk of cvercing 
the town. There remained the risk 
that the ships might offer a frantic 
resistance to Hood and Langara. 
The weakness of the French charac- 
ter, already referred to, removed that 
peril. It has often been observed 
that, in spite of their tendency to 
revolution, the French are also 
capable of showing a more than 
pedantic deference to authority ; at 
a crisis they are apt to be seized 
with a violent desire to cover their 
responsibility, to throw the burden 
of deciding upon somebody else. 
So it was now. The sailors who 
had lately been so _ insubordinate 
looked to their officers for direction ; 
but the officers in the higher com- 
mands were all members of the old 
noble corps, and more or less openly 
Royalist. The admiral in command 
was Jean Honoré, Count of Trogoff- 
Kerlessy, whom M. Thiers, misled 
by the foreign look of his name, 
took for a foreigner. He was in 
fact a Breton gentlemen of Lanmeur 
in Finisterre. Poverty had com- 
pelled him to serve the Republic, 
but at heart he was a_ Royalist. 
When the crisis came he retired 
into the town and refused to give 
any orders at all. His flag-captain, 
Pasquier, urged the sailors to hoist 
the royal flag. So did the Baron 
d’Imbert, captain of the Apollon, 
an odd Royalist partisan, who went 
through many adventures, and did 
sometimes lean “to cut-purse of 
quick hand” under the pressure of 
the times. The crews listened in 
No, 474.—VoL, LXXIXx. 
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gloomy silence. To one another 
they delivered addresses in the 
regular revolutionary style, but 
nothing came of it all. When 
Lieutenant Cooke had visited the 
town by night to make the last 
arrangements, the allied admirals 
saw the time was come to act. They 
sailed in on August 28th and 29th. 
No resistance was offered by the 
ships; the Toulonese sailors ran 
their vessels into the inner road- 
stead and surrendered; the Brest 
men landed on the west side of 
the harbour, and endeavoured to 
escape up country to join Carteaux. 
A telling testimony to the ferocity 
of the period was given by the 
Saint Julien whose fraternal drink- 
ings with his crew have already been 
mentioned. He had opposed the 
surrender, for he seems to have been 
Republican, though 
scandal explained his actions by 
saying that he was in love with 
Madame Lapoype, the wife of a 
noted Jacobin. Saint Julien was 
on the point of joining Carteaux, 
but remembering the severity of the 
Terrorists to unsuccessful leaders, he 
decided to return and surrender to 
Langara, who sent him as a prisoner 
to Spain. 

With the surrender of Toulon a 
new scene opened, and one which it 
is much less pleasant for an English- 
man to contemplate, for from this 
time forward it is not the faults and 
weaknesses of the French which meet 
our eye. The occupation of the town 
was one of those things of which it 
may be truly said that if they are 
done when they are done, ‘twere well 
they were done quickly. But it was 
not done when it was done; on the 
contrary it was only begun. Having 
got the town the Allies had to keep 
it, and that, as faithful history re- 
cords, they did not succeed in doing. 
The causes of their failure are better 
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worth considering than the fighting, 
of which they did not do much, and 
what they did was generally poor. 
The situation is capable of being 
stated with brevity. Toulon stands 
on the north side of a fine oval bay, 
which stretches east and west, and is 
open for part of its southern side to 
another bay of the same shape, which 
again opens to the Mediterranean. 
The headlands on either side of the 
entrance to the inner roadstead are 
fortified. But both these forts and 
the town itself are dominated by high 
ground, and are therefore indefensible 
against an attack from the land. To 
defend such a place against a besieg- 
ing army it was manifestly necessary 
to occupy the high ground, and as 
General Grey told Pitt (who refused 
to believe him), this could not be 
done with less than fifty thousand 
men. Now the Allies never had a 
tenth of that number of trustworthy 
men on shore. To begin with, they 
placed no confidence whatever in the 
French who had called them in. 
One of their measures was to dis- 
arm a large part of the natives, and 
the only French corps they employed 
was the Royal Louis, a regiment of 
volunteer Royalist gentlemen. Of 
their own forces they had, when suc- 
reinforcements had brought 
them to their full strength, two thou- 
sand British soldiers, and two thousand 
Piedmontese, the sole representatives 
of twenty thousand promised by the 
King of Sardinia in return for his 
subsidy ; these men, however, fought 
well. Then there came six thousand 
Neapolitans, who looked well on 
parade, but of whom it is recorded 
by all authorities that it passed the 
wit of man to make them stand fire. 
Before the Neapolitans came the 
Spaniards had landed seven thousand 
men, ill-dressed, ill-fed, ill-drilled, ill- 
officered, who fought on occasion, but 
could not be relied on to fight always. 
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The total, therefore, was some four 
thousand good and thirteen thousand 
bad troops to do a piece of work for 
which twice that number of the finest 
soldiers in Europe would not have 
been too many. 

There could be but one 
such a venture from the moment 
that the French collected a_ serious 
army under a capable officer. The 
end would have come within a few 
days if the Republic had not been 


end to 


still weak. The only force it had 
in the neighbourhood was the mis 
called army of Carteaux, fourteen 


thousand men in not much better case 
than the Spaniards, under a leader 
who, besides being a sanguinary 
ruffian, was a vapouring blockhead. 
Indeed it is hard to which 
side showed the greater feebleness, 
Carteaux by not striking at once, or 
the Allies by not dashing his rabble 
to pieces. Each stood at gaze; but 
on the allied side Lord Mulgrave 
occupied the heights above Forts 
L’Eguilette and Bualaguier, on the 
headland which divides the inner 
from the outer roadstead on the west. 
It was an officer-like measure, for this 
piece of high ground was the key of 
the whole position; if the French 
could seize it and establish batteries 
upon it, they could make the road- 
stead untenable to ships, and then the 
town must infallibly fall. Napoleon 
claimed that he, who joined Carteaux 
on September 16th, was the first to 
point out this elementary fact; but 
as M. Cottin shows, it had been seen 
by others. The facts prove that it 
must have been seen by Lord Mul- 
grave, who threw up the fort which 
bore his name, and which was from 
first to last the only serious obstacle 
to the re-taking of the town, to cover 
L’Eguilette and the Balaguier and the 
anchorage. 

Tt was not till the last days of 
October and the first of November 
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that the French had accumulated 
men and guns enough to get seriously 
to work. One of the first measures 
they had to take was to remove 
Carteaux, whose only quality was 
that he massacred with superior 
energy. He vapoured that he would 
not give up his place to the Eternal 
Father, but he did resign it to the 
Committee of Public Safety, which 
sent Coppet to replace him. Coppet 
lasted only for a few days and was 
replaced by Dugommier, an honest 
man and a good fighter if not an able 
general. Inspired by Napoleon, whom 
he was one of the first to recognise, 
Dugommier began the serious attack 
on the Allies in November. Mean- 
while they had had their full share 
of internal troubles, which indeed did 
not cease till they retired, and were 
then only transferred to other fields. 
Austria, which took our money and 
promised five thousand men, did not 
send one, being much too busy in 
pushing her own fortunes to have 
troops to spare for the service of 
the coalition against France. The 
King of Sardinia, as has already been 
said, contributed exactly one tenth 
of his contingent. The breaches of 
contract of this little sovereign were 
so audacious that even the long-suffer- 
ing British Government, the milch- 
cow of all Europe, was forced to cut 
down his subsidy. Spain did not 
take our money, but she wasted her 
own and displayed a plentiful lack 
of practical faculty ; meanwhile she 
stood much upon her dignity and very 
soon began to squabble with us. In 
short, the occupation of Toulon dis- 
played all the vices which ruined the 
first coalition against France. The 
Powers concerned behaved as if the 
war with the Revolution was a con- 
venient excuse for pursuing their 
respective ambitions, and without the 
least understanding of the terrible 
truth, which was that they were at 


hand-grips with a force destined to 
beat down, to re-cast, nearly to ruin 
every one of them, except the Island 
Power defended by the sea and her 
fleet. Such people deserved to lose, 
and one’s heart is with Dugommier 
and Napoleon and even the Jacobins, 
sons of Nox and Perdition as they 
were, in this fight of theirs with 
conceited incapacity and _ selfishness 
which could not see to the end of its 
own nose. 

Can we however fairly look down 
from any height of moral and intel- 
lectual superiority on our colleagues 
in the adventure of Toulon? On the 
whole one has to confess that we 
cannot. England contributed her 
share to the sum total of inefficiencies 
and blunders. Of our admiral and 
our fleet we have no cause to be other 
than proud, and against them our 
allies have nothing to put except the 
stout fighting of the Piedmontese. 
Our little handful of troops gave 
promise of Egypt and of the Peninsula. 
In a way we can even afford to be 
pleased with our General O’Hara. 
When he rode out, without fear and 
without a plan, in front of his men 
at the Malbousquet skirmish, and got 
himself taken prisoner by the French, 
it was not generalship and it was 
not war. It was the kind of thing 
learned on the playing-fields of Eton 
(though by the way O'Hara was a 
Westminster man) which does not 
win battles ; but there was a coura- 
geous foolishness about it which is 
rather touching. Maturana, a Spanish 
officer who reported the event, said 
that O’Hara behaved like a partisan 
and not as a general. M. Cottin is 
puzzled; but Mr. Kinglake would 
have condoned the act as boyish. It 
was not here that our fault lay, but 
elsewhere. 

We were to blame for two reasons. 
The first is that the British Govern- 
ment put a stain on its own good 
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faith by repudiating the engagements 
of its admiral. Hood made it a con 
dition that the town should declare 
for the King before he brought in 
his fleet ; he also promised that the 
French ships and dockyards handed 
over to us should be given back to 
the rightful monarch of France in 
the state in which they were received. 
It was on these conditions that the 
town and dockyard were consigned 


to us. Now these engagements of 
Hood’s were most inconvenient to 
Pitt, who had no intention of en- 


the 
tion of the Bourbons ; moreover, being 
a careful financier, he felt that we 
were entitled to something for taking 
charge of the French ships. It is 
easy therefore to understand that he 
disliked being led into heavy obliga- 
tions by the action of the admiral. 
But Hood should have been warned 
beforehand not to enter into such 
engagements ; once made they should, 
so far as was possible, have been 
observed. What done was to 
out Sir Gilbert Elliot as com- 
missioner to take over the town for 
King George, and to tell the Tou- 
lonese that Hood’s promises would not 
be kept. The inevitable result was 
to convince not only the Toulonese, 
but our other allies, that we were 
manceuvring to keep the town as 
another Gibraltar. 

Yet this might have been made 
good but for our other and grosser 
error. This was that we went into 
the adventure without in the least 
understanding the extent of the 
obligation we had incurred or pro- 
viding the means to carry it through. 
The navy did its part, but if Toulon 
was to be held,—and unless it could 
be held it was sheer cruelty in us to 
go in—troops were needed, and we 
had none to reinforce the handful 
Hood brought with him. Some such 


tering into a war for restora- 


was 
send 
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operation as he entered on was fore- 
otherwise he would not have 
had soldiers with him ; yet so little 
did we realise the nature of war on 
land that he was supplied with two 
thousand men where twenty times as 
many were needed. When Hood’s 
request for reinforcements reached 
England there were no men to send, 


seen, 


because our little army was scattered 
all over the world on small expedi- 
tions employed in nibbling at the 
The 
same number of men concentrated at 
Toulon and used with spirit would 
have raised the siege and would have 
served as a rallying-point for the 
Moderates and Royalists of the South. 
Then the destructive career of the 
Jacobin Republic might have been 
cut short at the beginning and Europe 
might have escaped Napoleon,—for 
the greater good of herself and of 
France. M. Cottin, who excuses us 
for burning the dockyard when the 
evacuation became a necessity upon 
the inevitable fall of Fort Mulgrave 
under Napoleon’s attack, on the 
reasonable ground that we could not 
leave the stores to an enemy, has the 
better right to blame our breach of 
faith to the inhabitants, and 


colonial possessions of France. 


our 
failure te give the protection we 
promised. But our sins did not 


come from any Machiavellian scheme 
to destroy the navy and seize the 
colonies of our neighbour. They 
arose entirely from the cause long 
ago named by Sir Charles Pasley, 
that whereas we worked with our 
navy we played with our army,— 
which is the reason of reasons why 
we had to fight a twenty years’ war. 
Let us hope that a generation which 
has taken to talking very much about 
Sea-Power will not have to be taught 
the same lesson at an equally heavy 
cost again. 
Davip Hannay. 











A NIGHT IN 

Ir was night. The chief light in 
the silent ward came from the flicker- 
ing flames of the great fires ranged 
down the centre of the room; now 
they leaped up noisily, disclosing the 
haggard faces on the pillows, now sank 
into still blackness, leaving the ward 
to such light as came from the shaded 
lamp on the Sister’s table where the 
Night-Nurse sat reading the day’s 
report. Hearing a noise, her keen 
eyes peered through the gloom and 
discerned the Asthma by the door 
sitting up in his bed. The nightly 


struggle for breath began; his com- 
panions swore gently, almost inaudibly ; 
the gasping was a familiar sound to 
them; they only hoped they might 


get off to sleep before it grew worse. 
As a quarter before midnight chimed 
from the city clocks the Nurse rose, 
and selecting some thermometers from 
a specimen-glass on the table she took 
the six-hour temperatures ; then pro- 
viding herself with a small bowl of 
water, a cloth, and a medicine-glass, 
she gave the twelve-hour medicines. 
Half-way down the ward an old man 
is sitting up. “‘ Ah, my dear,” he says, 
as he sees her approach, “I ‘ave ’ad a 
day, I’ave. Can’t seem to git com- 
firtable no ‘ow; give us a drop of 
physic.” He sits up in his red flannel 
Nightingale-cape, looking like a sad 
old monkey. “See,” he continues 
pointing to his diet-card, “’e’ve put 
me on cawfee; good for the ’art ’e 
says.” As she is washing the glass 
after the last dose, the door slowly 
opens and a thin white woman comes 
up the ward on tip-toe. The Nurse 
points to a chair, which the woman 
picks up and carries with her to the 
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further end. She may come at any 
time ; her husband is on the danger- 
list. 

He is a costermonger up Peckham 
way, and since his illness, the whole 
responsibility of the barrow has fallen 
on his wife. When fish is dear, and 
the barrow poorly stocked (there being 
now no master to fight its battle), he 
rarely lacks a kind friend to step in 
with news of how badly business is 
going. 

“ Do 
visitor. 

“Ah, you may say so, when your 
business is ’addocks,” replies the 
patient bitterly, for he is a personage 
up Peckham way, with, so to speak, 
power of the higher and lower justice 
over the haddock. Here he is merely 
Number Twenty-One with a poultice ; 
and it is in such moments as these 
that the whole weight of the truth is 
borne in upon him. Moreover he has 
been dying for weeks, and no one has 
been able to bring even a suspicion of 
this fact to his mind. As his days 
lessen, his anxiety for his clothes to be 
brought to him increases, and his irri- 
tation grows with the thin, tired wife, 
whose days are spent with haddocks 
up Peckham way, and her nights by 
bed Number Twenty-One, waiting for 
its occupant to die. ‘“’Ere, where's 
my boots?” he says, looking over the 
contents of the bundle which she has 
been forced to bring for the sake of 
peace and quietness. She stands by 
his bed and the uncertain flame reveals 
from time to time her scanty skirts 
and draggled feathers. “Garn, Bill!” 
she exclaims with a hoarseness be- 
gotten of the conscientious and vigorous 


seem ’ard,” sums up the 
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persistency with which she presses her 
wares on the good wives of Peckham. 
“D’ye think the Lord ’ud ‘ave ye 
stamping about the ‘evens in them 
there ‘eavy boots ?” And Bill lay 
back on his pillow and understood, 
while the waistcoat and the trousers 
slipped tactfully to the floor, realising 
they would be no more wanted. It 
was thus that Number Twenty-One’s 
approaching end was broken to him. 
Mrs. Bill was of opinion that either 
one lived and wore one’s boots, or one 
died and pawned them. If she had 
been a little premature in her arrange- 
ments was this entirely her fault? 
The House-Surgeon had spoken very 
distinctly on the subject of Number 
Twenty-One a month ago, and we must 
live, and when haddocks failed then 


boots stepped in. Thus she mused, 


sitting conscientiously by her sick 
husband. 
She had her own worries too. Each 


morning for the last six weeks her 
friends had asked, “’Ow’s Bill? Bin 
took, poor chap?” and each day she 
had a And Mrs. 
Yallop (whose barrow marched with 
hers) being aware of that little matter 
ot the boots, had smiled once or twice 


answered, 


‘You've bin too 
boots, ole gal.” 
Mrs. Bill had an- 
but the smile remained 


of late, observing, 
them 
‘Old yer noise,” 
swered tersely ; 
with her. 


sharp 


“ss 


over 


Suddenly there came a whispered 
call from a distant bed. ‘“ Oh, Nurse, 
this bloke is carryin’ on cru’l,” said 
the from the 
Nurse went 


voice and 
for the hundredth 
time to a strange figure tossing in 
delirious rest]: 

A little, thin, old man 
stared at 
pillow. At the 


shadows ; 


over 


ssness. 

with wide- 
her from the 
head of his bed, 


open eyes 


beside the medicine-rack, hung a 
wooden board on which a paper was 
pinned, bearing the name Anton 
Krehske and the date, but with no 
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address. In the locker under the 
window lay his clothes, neatly folded 
by the Probationer who had put him 
to bed, and on the top of all lay an 
old violin. “Tt won't fold, and 
there’s no place to hang it,” muttered 
the Probationer; neither was there 
any friend to take it away, so the 
violin had to be admitted with its 
owner. 

And this was all that was known 
of the new case; too ill to struggle 
he could only drift, and the great sea 
of London had borne him to the door 
one January night. Coming under 
the head of had _ been 
admitted at once, taken to the ward 
and put to bed, where he had lain 
ever since with wide unseeing eyes. 

When night came and the ward 
sank to rest and darkness, he began 
as his neighbour said, to “carry on 
cru’l,” moaning, speaking words difli- 
cult to understand, and every now 
and then singing “rum kind o’ toons ” 
according to the Diabetes, who was 
very and thirsty and whose 
last attempt to empty the Doctor’s 
jug had been deftly frustrated by 
Nurse, but who was still not without 
hope; there was a boy with fits at 
the extreme other end of the ward; 
a lot might happen during a really 
good fit, he mused thirstily. 

That Anton Krebske possessed the 
temperament of genius was evident 
from the threadbare, buttonless, and 
generally distracted state of the 
clothes laid away under the violin ; 
the violin that came from the land of 
the viol, the great sunny plain of 
Lombardy,—not an Amati, but still 
of that great family, a poor relation, 
hoping as all good violins do, to get 
back at last to rest among the soft 
passionate voices of Italy. Of late 
its labour had been for pence ; once 
it had filled the pockets with coins of 
more precious metal, but that time 


was over, even the age of silver was 


urgent he 


cross 
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past; the fogs and greyness of this 
foreign land had entered into its 
heart and the day of copper reigned. 
But this same temperament of genius, 
that squanders as quickly as it earns, 
has the qualities of its defects, the 
power of closing its eyes to the com- 
fortless present and living in the 
past and the future. The open eyes 
saw none of the wholesome antiseptic 
ugliness of the ward (the high blind- 
less windows, the blue-checked cotton 
quilts), but looked across and beyond 
it to deep Thuringian forests to the 
accompaniment of the overture to 
Taxnnuauser. As the chant of the 
pilgrims falls on the sleepy uncompre- 
hending ear of the patient in the next 
bed, he turns angrily, desiring the 
minstrel to “’old ’is noise and give a 
chap a chance.” The old voice sud- 
denly stops in its song, though not in 
vbedience to the occupant of the next 
bed. “TI must go, it is time, it is 
time,” mutters Anton Krebske several 
times, with great difficulty trying to 
raise himself. He is tired, but he 
must not keep them waiting; his 
fumbling, restless fingers try to catch 
the blankets, but they give and he 
falls back, still talking quickly to 
himself. Another effort, and at last 
he is standing, leaning against his 
bed. ‘The hands shake, it does not 
go well when one first rises,” he says, 
as grasping the mattress he walks the 
length of his bed. “No clothes?” 
He looks round; “but that makes 
nothing ; the violin, where have I put 
it? Gott, I know not!” Reaching 
the window-locker he sinks down on 
it ina heap. “ But I must go,” he 
repeats, raising himself by holding 
the lid of the window -seat which 
opens as he rises. “ Ah, in my coffer 
I keep the violin.” The remembrance 
brings relief, and he pushes back the 
seat, raises the violin carefully, and 
then, pulling an old high hat like a 
hairy caterpillar from its tight corner, 
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he puts it on and taking the violin 
under his arm sets out for rehearsal. 

Nurse is in the scullery mixing a 
poultice ; a shout from the ward and 
the poultice is brought to nought. 
In the doorway stands a shrivelled 
old man, simply dressed in a short 
night-shirt and a tall hat; under one 
arm he carries a violin. ‘ Nineteen,” 
she whispers, ‘ how dare you get out 
of bed !” 

“ Noble lady,” he answers, speaking 
very quickly, “I rejoice to meet you, 
but I cannot stay; I go to the theatre; 
strangely enough I have lost my way.” 

“Come,” she says, taking his arm, 
“T'll show you the way.” 

“ Sehr lebens wiirdig,” he mutters 
under his breath, and she leads him 
back to his bed, tucking the clothes 
tightly in all round him. Again he 
thanks her, explaining that the re- 
hearsal is an important one or he 
would not have troubled the gracious 
lady. Stretching his arms out, he 
plays an imaginary violin, watching 
the conductor eagerly for the time. 
Some bars are very difficult ; over and 
over again he plays them, with an 
incessant muttered comment, from 
time to time flinging his old arms 
in despairing weariness on the blue- 
checked quilt: his head turns from 
side to side, and he smiles a sudden 
smile as he sees a friend in the 
orchestra ; then the flash dies and his 
anxious eyes turn away. After a 
moment’s silence he begins to sing, 
softly and quickly. At first the sleep- 
ing people are not disturbed, it is so 
low ; but by degrees it gets louder 
and faster, a strange wild sound ; 
they awaken, they listen, they turn in 
their beds to get a better view, they 
sit up. “Nurse!” they call, “Nurse!” 
and she comes, but she cannot quiet 
the old man possessed by the weird 
music of the Venusberg. She brings 
him some milk and ice in a feeder, 

but he will have none of it and waves 
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her away with burning, restless hands. 
She takes in hers and cannot 
count the rushing pulse, and still the 
music goes on, now loudly, now softly, 
the strength and wanes. 
He is not lonely now; he is quite 
well and young and at home again ; 


one 


as 


waxes 


people think much of young Krebske : 
‘* Greatness awaits him,” they tell one 
another, pointing as he passes down 
the street. 

A cold grey light begins to creep 
into the ward. Mrs. Bill rises wearily 
es, for business 
wait for no 
The Heart is sipping his coffee 
with blue lips ; the Diabetes, in better 
spirits, is enjoying half a pint of law- 
ful happiness in a white mug. The 
Ward-maid appears laden with brushes 
to do the fires ; 
Nineteen’s bed. 


from her chair and ¢ 
is businéss and haddocks 


one. 


she pauses by Number 
As his eyes light on 


her the hurrying music stops. “0 
du mein NSchiner Ahendstern ds he 


murmurs, whereat she, being unaware 
of the compliment and very sleepy, 
“You be’ave 
yerself,—you're another;” and the 
Evening Star passes on to the grates. 
to the ward 
with more of the coffee which is to 
renew the heart of Number Twenty- 
Two, suddenly lays the mug on the 
table and carries forward some screens 


turns angrily away. 


Nurse, coming back 


with which she encloses bed Number 
Nineteen. ‘Thus all is hidden from 
the frightened of the 
neighbourhood. The world without 
stirs in the late winter dawn, but in 
the ward all is still 
door swings and a light footstep walks 


curious eyes 


now. The big 


a Hospital. 


past the beds; it is the Night-Sister’s 
last round. She walks up to the 
screens. with the _ break- 
fasts,” she says; “I'll wait here for 
you;” and Nurse emerges and goes 


“Go on 


back to her mugs, for outside the 
screens life goes on as before. 
Inside, there is no more music, 


only a difficult breath from time to 
time ; the eyes are no longer restless, 
but fixed with a still, listening look. 
With kind but unavailing hands the 
Sister tries with all the might of 
science to detain the poor Knight on 
his way; but as he said himself, “1 
cannot stay, this is an important 
rehearsal.” And although he had 
indeed lost his way and strayed sadly 
from his early promise, it may be 
(who knows!) that in keeping this 
last important engagement, new 
chances may be his, rehearsals that 
may end in a brilliant performance. 
And so poor Tannhiuser went away 
The Sister 
makes a note on the card hanging 


alone in the chill dawn. 


over the bed, and, crossing the ward, 
opens a drawer in which bandages of 
all kinds and widths are neatly packed, 
takes a piece from a three-inch band- 
age and disappears again behind the 
screens. Making a slit in the middle 
of the bandage and one at each end, 
she binds it round the head and chin 
of Anton Krebske; then removing 
the pillows she lays him straightly in 
his bed, and closing the screens till 
they exactly meet, she sadly leaves the 
ward. Even in hospitals some people 
can never feel death to be a common 
thing of every day. 
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FREDERICK THE NOBLE.! 


Many years ago two little English 
schoolboys were standing in a tremor 
of sinful excitement on the extreme 
edge of the public gardens of Wies- 
baden. As it was strictly forbidden to 
walk on the grass in the public gardens 
of Germany, it obviously became the 
chief aim in life of our two young 
barbarians to assert their national 
independence by setting this regula- 
tion at naught, furtively and with 
loins girded. Consequently, they 
were at feud with the red-bearded 
park-keeper. Him on this particular 
afternoon they had lured, by devious 
bye-paths, to a quiet limit of the 
gardens where a dash across the inter- 
vening lawn could be carried out with 
safety to themselves and to the in- 
finite annoyance of their pursuer, who 
was now stalking his quarry behind 
a clump of fir-trees. The time for 
flight had come, when the small law- 
breakers saw a gentleman, an Eng- 
lishman as they guessed from his tall 
hat and frock-coat, walking at a rapid 
pace along the path by which they 
were expecting Barbarossa to make 
his futile swoop upon them. As the 
stranger drew nearer they saw the 
tall, well-poised figure and handsome 
clear-cut features of the Crown-Prince 
ot Germany. Their first instinct was 
for flight ; second thoughts suggested 
the wisdom of standing their ground, 
even though they had already trans- 
gressed on to the untrodden grass, 
and of abiding the issue. As the 
Prince drew nearer the urchins had 
the decency to take off their caps. 
He seemed to take in the situation at 

KAisER FrrepricH; by Margaretha von 
Poschiuger. Vol. i. ; Berlin, 1899. 





a glance ; there was a twinkle in his 
eye and a twitching about the corner 
of his mouth ; he knew English boys 
when he saw them, and knew of 
the superfiuity of their naughtiness. 
With a kindly smile (it was wonder- 
ful to see how that smile lit up his 
stern face) he raised his hat, and 
bowed with grave courtesy to acknow- 
ledge the homage of two small, shame- 
faced boys. Awed and respectful at 
his heels followed their dearest enemy, 
the red-bearded keeper ; and he, too, 
amazed at the honour done them 
(he was an old soldier) saluted them 
deferentially and in military fashion 
as he passed them at a modest dis- 
tance in the wake of his future 
Emperor. The two small boys re- 
turned his salute with the gracious 
condescension of a brace of Grand 
Dukes. It was the hour of supreme 
triumph, but they had just had a 
lesson in good manners which had 
impressed even them. This was the 
first and only occasion on which the 
writer of these lines came, personally, 
into touch with the late Emperor. 
But the impression made on him by 
that chance meeting remained. Since 
that date the small boy has been a 
hero-worshipper and his hero, sans 
pe ur et sans reproche, is Frederick the 
Noble. 

In later years it has been his de- 
light to read whatever has been 
written touching the life of his hero ; 
and it has recently been his good 
fortune to read a work by one who 
worships, not more devoutly but to 
far better purpose, at the same shrine. 
Margaretha Edle von Poschinger has 


now published the first volume of 
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her biography of Kaiser Friedrich, 
dealing with his early life and letters 
from 1831 to 1862. The author has 
already won for herself as a novelist 
a name in the German world of 
letters. From her earliest youth, so 
she tells us in the preface to the first 
volume, the Emperor Frederick had 
been her hero, and it had always been 
her ambition to write the story of 
his life. Conscious of the great diffi- 
culty of her task, she was encouraged 
to persevere in it by the advice of a 
“statesman held in high honour in 
Germany” who was convinced that 
it might well be achieved by “the 
unsophisticated judgment and innate 
truthfulness of a feminine tempera- 
ment.” Without discussing the 
eminent statesman’s sanguine and 
gallant diagnosis of the feminine 
temperament, it will at least be 
owned that Madame von Poschinger 
has that capacity for taking pains 
which, if not exactly the equivalent 
of genius, is a most useful quality for 
a maker of books. To use a phrase 
too often suffered to cover a multi- 
tude of biographical sins, she has 
decided to let the life of Frederick 
tell its own story as it is revealed in 
his private letters, in bald official 
documents, in the dusty files of news- 
papers, and in the memoirs of his 
contemporaries. This was a course 
that could be taken with the utmost 
confidence. It is one of the great 
tributes to the memory of her hero 
that his admirers need have no fear 
of what time may bring to light. In 
its every relation, in its every phase 
his life was great and lovable. Even 
the waspish spleen of Bismarck’s little 
Busch cannot smirch it. I may add 
that since reading this volume I have 
had the privilege of seeing the un- 
published reminiscences of an Eng- 
lishman whom some twenty years ago 
the Crown-Prince honoured with his 


acquaintance ; and it has been most 





interesting to note how the fulness of 
his manhood bore out the promise of 
his early years. 

Born on October 18th, 1831, the 
anniversary of the Battle of Nations 
at Leipzig, the coming of the future 
Emperor was welcomed by a great 
poet who was soon to pass away into 
that broader light for which he craved. 
In August the Princess Augusta, his 
old pupil and constant friend, had 
written to congratulate Goethe on the 
occasion of his last birthday. In 
November the poet replied from 
Weimar to congratulate the Princess 
on the birth of her son in a very 
quaint letter. When the news of the 
happy event reached Weimar, Goethe, 
it would seem, was paying a visit to 
some agricultural show or other, “so 
very heartily patronised from above.” 
The genius of the place inspired him 
to draw a rather cumbrous parallel 
between the fertility of Nature and 
of the House of Hohenzollern. The 
boundary between the sublime and 
the grotesque seems perilously nar- 
row. “In moments such as these,” 
he writes, “while we were admiring 
the wealth of vegetable nature news 
arrived which transported us to the 
climax of human happiness, the re- 
covery of your Royal Highness and 
the new life on the tree which from 
its old and venerable roots ever sends 
forth new branches ;” and he regards 
“ this coincidence of epochs and 
events” as the happiest augury for 
the future. Although the poetic 
imagery on which the biographer 
sets such store may appear to Eng- 
lish notions a trifle fulsome, it is 
touching that the genial light of the 
last greeting Goethe sent to the Royal 
House of Prussia should fall on the 
cradle of its infant heir. It was only 
towards the close of his life that 
the Prince learnt under what high 
auspices he had entered the world. 
Among his papers after his death was 
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Frederick 


a copy of Goethe’s letter, dated 1886 
in his mother’s handwriting. 

The early education of the young 
Prince was as liberal as it was judi- 
cious. Though, as was inevitable in 
the case of a member of the House of 
Hohenzollern, his military training 
was strict and exacting, no King of 
Prussia before him had a wider or a 
more systematic education than Fred- 
erick William. This he owed in great 
part to his mother. Princess Augusta 
made the education of her son the 
great duty of her life. In a letter to 
Major von Roon in 1848, at a time 
when, on the retirement of General 
von Unruh, he had been requested to 
take up the appointment of governor 
to the young Prince, she lays down 
the high principles which had always 
guided her in the education of her 
son. 


I have always looked upon my son as 
a gift, entrusted to me by God, for which 
He demands a reckoning. His training, 
therefore, has claimed my whole strength ; 
I have devoted myself to him exclusively ; 
it has contributed greatly to my own 
development and afforded me, together 
with its inseparable anxiety, great com- 
fortandjoy. . . . Itis our task to train 
a thorough man who must, in all cireum- 
stances, be equal to his duties and who 
throughout his life must always win 
respect and confidence, however God’s 
will may dispose for the future and for 
his own walk in life. As a man, may he 
show himself especially favoured only for 
his devotion to duty and for his honour ; 
as a sovereign, may he prove in deeds 
that his personal merit will justify his 
birthright. 


Touching on the troublous days of 
March, the remedy for which must be 
strength and clemency, the Princess 
continues: “He (my son) belongs to 
the present and to the future; he 
must therefore take up the new ideas 
and work them out for himself so 
that he may obtain a real and living 
insight into his times and not live 
remote from them, but in and with 
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them.” The letter ends with a heart- 
felt appeal to Roon to undertake the 
education of her son, if he be in 
sympathy with her views. 

Every word of the letter is worthy 
of one who could claim Goethe for her 
master ; yet it is not perhaps surpris- 
ing to find Roon replying, with con- 
scientious and characteristic bluntness, 
that he hardly thought himself fitted 
to undertake the education of the 
young Prince on these lines. 


I feel too old, rusted into the so- 
called prejudices too deeply, halting; I 
cannot keep up, and the so-called “ height 
of the times,” in so far as it does not 
of itself come down to the level of my 
horizon, always appears to me like a 
Chimborazo. Will this “ reactionary ”’ 
temperament of mind (as people are wont 
to call it) not be prejudicial to my young 
master? Shall I be able to appraise the 
new ideas of our days with that warmth 
which might be necessary in order to 
reconcile and to identify him with them ? 
And yet your Royal Highness lays 
weight on this, and I think that you 
are right. 


The Prince's first governor, General 
von Unruh, was a man of very 
different stamp. Appointed to his 
responsible duties when his pupil was 
hardly out of the nursery, he lived 
with the Prince until ill-health com- 
pelled him to resign in 1848 when 
his pupil was already beginning to 
put aside childish things. During 
these impressionable years von Unruh 
must have exercised a powerful and 
ennobling influence, which has _per- 
haps hitherto hardly been fully appre- 
ciated, in forming the character of his 
pupil. He seems to have combined 
the loftiest qualities of an officer and 
a gentleman who never allowed his 
military training to warp his natural 
character, a somewhat rare distinction 
in a Prussian soldier of that day, who, 
as a rule, was all drill and buckram. 
Von Unruh never dragooned his dear 
Prince into the paths of virtue. He 
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was content to further the develop- 
ment of his pupil’s character by ex- 
ample and by suggestion rather than 


Dv precept The great lesson he 


taught the Prince was consideration 
for the feelings of others of humble 
estate, and it was a lesson that his 
pupil never forgot. How cordial and 
affectionate the relationship between 
them became may be seen in the 
correspondence between them that 
Madame von 
lished. 
Unruh had resigned his official ap- 
His cheery letters to his 
written often 


Poschinger has pub 


It lasted long after von 


pointment. 
“dear young Prince,” 
enough from a bed of sickness, are 
infinitely touching for their ring of 
manly piety and for their chance 
allusions to suffering bravely borne. 
The letter he wrote to him in 1850 
from what he thought to be his death 
bed, with directions that it was not 
to be delivered until the writer had 
assed away, is a lasting memorial to 
his sincerity and devotion. 
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He vouchsafe us to meet again hereafter 
sinless nd redeemed, before His thron 


of grace. With this wish and prayer, my 
\ d Prin y devoted old frie 
I you, for this | fa ll 


Among others associated in the 


young Prince’s education was for 
many years the late Professor Ernst 
The young scholar of Liibeck 
first attracted the 
Princess of Prussia by his lectures 
on the Acropolis of Athens, and she, 


Curtius. 
attention of the 


after some petty opposition on the 
plea that only born Prussians ought 
to be concerned in the education of 
their future ruler, succeeded in attach- 
ing him to her son’s household for 
six years. Curtius was instructed to 
lecture to the young Prince on classics 
and on history. He was much more 
than a mere dominie. The critical 
and trained 
larship tempered by refined taste 
sympathy for all that 
was best in art and letters, which 


judgment, the ripe 
scho 
and catholic 
characterised the master were re 
flected in the pupil. It was under 
the guidance of Curtius, too, that the 
young Prince first began to make the 
acquaintance of his future subjects. 
During the absence of von Unruh, 
Curtius was fond of taking his pupil 
on informal little expeditions to every 
part of Germany. In his panegyric 


Emperor Frederick before th 


on the f 
University of Berlin he told a pretty 
and characteristic anecdote of one of 
these picnics. 


1 


Curtius proposed to 
take the Prince, who was i 


in Liibeck 
with him at the time, in strict 
incognito to see one of the peasant 
proprietors in the neighbourhood. 
The pastol of the 


listed to furnish introductions. He, 


village was en 


e 


} 


knowing somewhat of the sim} 
manners of his flock, thought it ex 
pedient, under oath of secrecy, to tell 
the young peasant of the honour in 
store for him When the visitors 


arrived at his house his wife, ut 
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sign from the pastor, was about to 
hand the first cup of coffee to the 
Prince, when his old grandmother 
rT; No, 
Reverence first.” 
The Prince was delighted at the 
success of his incognito. But the 


eaught her arm and shrilled: 


‘Stine, serve his 


old laly spoiled the situation imme- 
diately afterwards by asking, “ And 
now tell me, your Reverence, which 
of the two young people is really 
the Prince?” 
visitor had confessed his identity: 
‘Such a fine young man, and he 
doesn’t look a bit like a prince las 
A son of this clergyman enlisted 
in the Prussian 
when the Crown-Prince was inspect- 
ing the troops on Mount Valerien, 
he heard the young officer’s name. 
Pastor 
——?” he said. “Is your father 
till alive? Then remember me to 
him most kindly. Does he still pray 
for abundant wrecks (gesegnetes Strand- 


adding, after her young 


army. One day 


“Then you are a son of 


,” 


recht) at the end of the service! 
Twenty-five years after he had at- 
tended that service, and in the 
turmoil of the most eventful days of 
his life, the Prince remembered that 
quaint bit of medievalism. 

The Prince was in his happiest 
vein among the simple peasantry of 
the Fatherland. 
riage he took his young wife to spend 


Soon after his mar- 


a few days in a very primitive village 
of the Silesian Tyrol. 
was the chief guest at the wedding- 
festivities of one of the villagers, 
while her husband led off the dancing 
with the bride. During his visit to 
Wiesbaden, the Prince, before setting 


The Princess 


out for his morning-walk, was in the 
habit of strolling through the market- 
place which lay opposite the palace. 
He had always a pleasant greeting for 
the white-kerchiefed peasant women 
sitting over their baskets. At times 
he used to make small purchas¢ ; and 
hanter the women for the rise in prices 
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which his marketing always portended. 
3efore strangers indeed the market- 
women of Wiesbaden used, when the 
tall figure of the Prince, picking his 
baskets of 


vegetables, caused a stir among their 


devious way amid the 


purchasers, to assume an air of 
superior and obviously feigned indif 
ference; “It’s only our Crown- 
Prince,” they explained. 

On attaining his majority at the 
age of eighteen the young Prince, 
after his formal investiture with the 
Order of the Black 
panied portentous avuncular 
lecture from his Majesty Frederick 
William the Fourth), matriculated at 
the University of Bonn. The two 
years which the Prince spent in his 
quiet chambers in the old Electoral 
Rhine were 


| * . 
sly among the pleasantest of his 


Eagle (accom- 
by a 


palace overlooking the 
probat 
life, and certainly not the least profit- 
able. He threw himself heart and 
soul into the work and pastime of a 
He attended 
lectures and, 


German student’s life. 
the public 
to Lindenberg’s interesting study of 
KaIsER FRIEDRICH ALS STUDENT, he 
protected the students’ duels from 
interference and helped to safeguard 


according 


the time-honoured and 
traditions of the Corps. 
Madame von Poschinger, on whose 


picturesque 


authority it is not clear, tells a very 
charming story of those student-days. 
On a summer's night the Prince was 
returning with a few companions from 
a ramble near Rolandseck. 
suggested a supper at the local inn. 
“ Ail right,” said the Prince, “so 
long as you drop His Royal High- 
ness and remember that my name is 
Fritz.” On entering the inn the 


strains Of a voice as oO 


Some one 


a siren held 

Mine host 
professed not to know the singer's 
Once more the liquid notes 
night. The 
student Fritz sprang from his seat 


the young men in thrall. 


name. 


Lett] : tes } 
thrilled out into the 
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“Tt is Jenny Lind,” he cried, “ it 
ean only be Jenny Lind.” He 
dashed into the adjoining room; it 
was Jenny Lind. The great song- 
stress felt that she ought to be angry 
at the intrusion, but it is difficult to 
be angry on a summer’s night at 
Rolandseck. The end of it was that 
she found herself at the piano singing 
national songs to a delighted audience 
of three unknown students. “If I 
had a voice like the nightingale of 
Sweden,” said the student called 
Fritz, “I would sing the song of 
Blacher’s Hussars.” “ Sing it to me,” 
answered Jenny Lind; “I know that 
all German students can sing.” Fritz 
was nothing loth; all the fervour of 
his patriotism rang out in the stirr- 
ing refrain in which the warrior-poet, 
Ernst Moritz Arndt, had given voice 
to the spirit of the Wars of Libera- 
tion. “A song that carries one 
away with it!” said Jenny Lind. 
“T should like to try it.” Then 
the young Prince again seated him- 
self at the piano to teach the greatest 
singer of her time the song to the 
music of which he was to lead his 
troops to victory at Weissenburg and 
Worth. She was not long learning 
it. “Like the roll of an organ and 
the clash of bells,” says the chronicler, 
“the magnificent voice rang out over 
the whispering river.” When her new 
friends were taking leave, Jenny Lind 
asked her teacher to tell her his name. 
At that moment the door was thrown 
open and a tall white-haired figure 
entered the room. “Ernst Moritz 
Arndt,” whispered the students in 
respectful welcome. ‘Yes, Ernst 
Moritz Arndt,” he answered; “and 
if you, fair singer, ask that man’s 
name, I will answer for him: he is 
called His Royal Highness Prince 
Frederick William of Prussia.” The 
introduction of the old poet at the 
pyschological moment sounds perhaps 
somewhat like a dramatic after- 


thought, but let no iconoclast attempt 
to destroy our belief in the rest of 
the charming story. 

It was during these student days at 

3onn that the Prince paid his first visit 

to this country, and saw his future 
wife for the first time at the opening 
of the International Exhibition of 
1851. Lindenberg, who is as a rule 
very trustworthy, tells a story of the 
deep impression this first meeting with 
his future wife made on the young 
man. At a dance, after his return 
to Bonn, one of his most intimate 
friends found him standing against 
the wall watching the dancing instead 
of joining in it as was his wont. He 
asked the Prince how he had enjoyed 
his visit to England. Every hour of 
it, he was told, had been delightful ; 
then on the impulse of the moment 
the Prince added in a whisper: “If 
you will give me your word not to 
say anything about it, I will show 
you something.” The pledge given, 
he drew a locket from his waistcoat- 
pocket, and, pressing the spring, 
showed his friend a miniature of the 
little Princess Royal. Ever since his 
betrothal, it is true, the Prince always 
wore a portrait of his wife as a girl, 
the gift of the Queen, in a locket on 
his watch-chain ; but at the time of 
this confidence the Princess Royal 
cannot have been more than eleven 
years old. Still, the story of love at 
first sight is too pleasing to be criti- 
cised captiously. 

After leaving the University, the 
Prince devoted himself for several 
years almost exclusively to his mili- 
tary duties. Like all the Hohen- 
zollerns he was a soldier born and 
bred, but, unlike all the members of 
his House, there were times when he 
was glad to lay aside his uniform. 
At the tender age of seven he was 
a full-fledged private of the Prussian 
Guards, standing exactly four feet in 
his stockings. At his coming of age 
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he received his commission; but he 
had had to work for it. Throughout 
his military career, though his pro- 
motion was necessarily rapid, he was 
never invited to go up higher until 
he had mastered the duties of the 
step below. In all his subordinate 
commands he went through the mill 
with the rest. That this discipline 
was in accordance with his own 
wishes there can be little doubt ; he 
took his profession seriously, and dis- 
liked the idea of being promoted over 
the head of men who had experience 
he could not claim. In a letter to 
his mother, in answer to a proposal 
to make him spend the winter (prob- 
ably of 1855) in a government-office 
in Berlin, he puts these views for- 
ward at some length. 


As regards the duties of chief of a 
battalion I am very anxious to get to 
know them by personal service for at 
least half a year, as I did when I got my 
company. For this, as I am weil aware, 
a solitary experience in the autumn 
maneeuvres is not enough to gain the 
knowledge I want, in order all of a 
sudden to pass over the regiment, as 
Alvensleben wishes me do, and take up 
the command of a brigade. In this 
capacity I should have to decide on 
questions which I myself should not 
have learned by thorough comprehension 
and experience, and should therefore, 
with that lack of self-confidence which 
I still feel, not make much progress. 
Were I, according to Schreckenstein’s 
advice, to remain on the strength with- 
out definite rank or duties throughout 
the winter, and were only to engage in 
theoretic studies in Berlin, the idea 
might well become current in the army 
that I am now no longer anxious to 
continue my active service as heretofore, 
but prefer to be promoted straight away 
into a position of authority, where except 
for the autumn and one or two small 
summer manceuvres there is little to be 
done. Such, at least, are my personal 
scruples which I confide to you, dear 
mother, quite frankly. 


His keenness did not evaporate in 
ink. Asacaptain he had proved that 
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he had no wish to shirk the dullest 
detail of routine. He knew every 
man in his company by name ; every 
day he inspected their rations person- 
ally. On one occasion, when he had 
to reprimand his non-commissioned 
officers for the state of the men’s 
boots, he handled the dirty footgear 
himself to point out the defects to the 
delinquents. No detail of his regi- 
mental work was beneath his notice. 
In“the manceuvres he slept with his 
officers round the camp-fire, and the 
field-mice once took a mean advantage 
of his slumbers by eating the lining 
out of his helmet. Long before the 
opportunity came for gathering laurels 
on a stricken field he had shown that 
he was no feather-bed soldier. He 
had too, all the true soldier’s gentle- 
ness for anything weak and helpless. 
Madame von Poschinger tells a charm- 
ing story of this trait in his character. 
While he was in command of his regi- 
ment in Breslau a thick fall of snow 
had over-night covered the square in 
front of the Palace, and a narrow 
track hemmed in by several inches of 
snow on either side was the only 
passage. Along this a little school- 
boy was hurrying on his way to the 
Gymnasium, when half across the 
square he encountered a tall officer. 
One, it seemed, would have to make 
way for the other. The little lad 
hesitated to step aside into the snow. 
“Tt won’t do for you, little man, to 
get wet feet,” said the Prince, as 
catching the urchin in his arms, 
he lifted him over his shoulder and 
set him down in the beaten track. 
A child in trouble never appealed to 
his great heart in vain. One day in 
Wiesbaden a little girl, a daughter of 
the people, had been sent out to fetch 
the beer for supper. Running home 
across the street, she stumbled, fell, 
and smashed the precious jug. Then 
arose a shrill wail of lamentation to 
the unheeding heavens; but a gentle- 
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man, hurrying homeward from his 
wonted constitutional in the Nerothal, 
took in the tragedy at a glance. 
Crossing the road, he picked up the 
hapless child from the broken sherds, 
wiped away tears and beer with his 
own pocket-handkerchief, put a sove- 
reign in her grubby little palm, and 
was gone almost before she had 
stopped bellowing. The Kaiser’s Beer- 
Jug is, I believe, to be seen in a 
certain street in Wiesbaden even unto 
this day. 

Two very interesting passages in 
this volume recount the Prince’s two 
visits to Russia. Their chief interest 
is due to the fact that they are 
written by the Prince himself, who 
recorded his adventures and impres- 
sions from day to day in an informal 
diary, posted probably for the subse- 
quent edification of his mother and 
his “little sister ‘ Wiwi,’” afterwards 
Grand Duchess of Baden. His first 
visit was in 1852, in answer to an 
invitation to attend the Russian 
manceuvres. In these rough notes, 
obviously written on the spur of the 
moment, the Prince shows a remark- 
able gift of close observation and 
shrewd comment. The greater part 
of these entries are concerned with 
purely military criticism, but now and 
again come a few lines which throw a 
curious light on the primitiveness of 
the Russian court a generation ago. 
For example, an entry dated from the 
Peterhof casually mentions: “H.M. 
and the Grand Dukes appeared in 
Prussian uniform and after dinner 
had a lot of fun with the cadets. 
Two of them had to undress behind 
the shrubbery to show if they had 
Again, on the 
following day: “The Emperer ordered 


washed pre yperly.” 


them all [the marine cadets} to march 
past, and out of the ranks grabbed the 
smallest of the lot, whom he ordered 
to undress, in view of all the on- 
lookers standing along the railings 
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and before all of us, to see whether 
he was clean. He also asked the 
same boy how many fleas he had about 
him ; the boy after some calculations, 
answered quite calmly, ‘Nine.’” After 
all, there seems to have been some 
reason for this very searching inspec- 
tion. The second visit the Prince 
paid to St. Petersburg was much more 
ceremonious. In 1856 he was des- 
patched with a large and distinguished 
following to represent Prussia at the 
coronation of Alexander the Second. 
The description he gives of the gor- 
Kremlin is 
graphic and picturesque enough to be 
the work of a Special Correspondent 
of our day. He only breaks down 
when, greatly daring, he essays to 
depict the costumes worn by the 
ladies of the court. The gallant en- 
deavour shows perhaps most clearly 
the purpose his journals were meant 
“To describe the splendour 
of the toilettes of the Grand Duchesses 
I have too little expert knowledge. 
They really had jewels on every seam 
of their gowns and of their trains, 
and, with the exception of Mary, they 
had all chosen trimmings of ermine. 
Mary had taken sable, @ la Bajarde, 


geous ceremony in the 


to serve. 


as she said. My grandmother in 
white and drap dargent was splendid 
Fanny. 
Marouca appeared for the first time 

For one conscious of his 
shortcomings, this dashing attack on 
the phraseology of chiffons is little 
short of heroic. 

Madame von Poschinger also pub- 
lishes a curious letter of the same 
year, alleged, on what authority is not 
apparent, to have come from the pen 
of the Empress Eugenie while the 
Prince was paying a visit of state to 
the French Court. Whoever may be 
the author of it, it is interesting, 
as showing the impression the grand 
appearance and chivalrous bearing of 
the Prince in his early manhood made 


to behold, as also was 


en que we, 
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on a shrewd, and probably not a very 
sympathetic observer. 


The Prince is a handsome man, nearly 
a head taller than the Emperor, well- 
built, fair, straw-coloured mustachios, a 
German such as Tacitus has described: 
a man of chivalrous politeness, not 
without something that reminds one of 
Hamletabouthim. . . . . Hiscom- 
panion, a Herr von Moltke (or something 
like it) is a silent man, but nothing less 
than a dreamer, always on his guard and 
putting other people on theirs: he sur- 
prises one at times with the most pertinent 
remarks, They are an imposing race, 
the Germans. Louis says the race of the 
future. Bah! nous n’en somin t 
encore la. 


ie 


Limitations of space forbid us to 
touch on the happy story of the 
Prince’s wooing, of his betrothal, and 
of his marriage; nor indeed is it 
necessary, for there is little in it that 
would be new to English readers, 
based as the narrative is, mainly on 
the Queen’s JouRNALS, as edited by 
Sir Arthur Helps, on Sir Theodore 
Martin’s biography of the Prince 
Consort, and on Moltke’s letters to 
his wife. Moltke gives a very amus- 
ing account of the Oxford Encenia 
of 1856, when his young master and 
the Prince of Baden received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Civil 
Law, and where the uproarious be- 
haviour of the undergraduates shocked 
the soldier’s notions of discipline. 
When nearly a quarter of a century 
later one of the undergraduates who 
had helped to swell the tumult in the 
theatre reminded the Crown Prince, 
in the course of a desultory chat, of 
the scene, he became keenly inter- 
ested when this solitary experience 
of English University life was re- 
called to his memory. He always 
enjoyed being reminded of incidents 
connected with his visits to this 
country where, as he often said, the 
happiest days of his life had been 
spent. “ You know,” he said on his 

No. 474.—voL. LxxIx. 





return with his young bride, to Mr. 
Perry under whom he had studied 
our language and literature at Bonn, 
“how I have always loved England.” 
To Englishmen, perhaps a graceful 
compliment to his wife’s nationality, 
he was always the most charming and 
courteous of hosts. The gentleman 
from whose reminiscences I have al- 
ready freely quoted, gives one or two 
graphic pictures of the charm of his 
manner towards his English guests 
The first time he met the Crown- 
Prince was at a formal dinner given 
in honour of the military and official 
notables of Wiesbaden. It was a 
rather trying ordeal for a foreigner 
who could claim no other uniform 
than the black coat of the majority 
of his countrymen and, in a country 
where most men who have the entry 
to Court circles can boast of a handful 
of orders, could make no greater effort 
for the decoration oi his person than 
is effected by a white neck-tie. He 


was soon, however, set at his ease. 


The Crown Prince of Germany (he 
write always impressed me as one of 
the truly great and noble men of the 
earth who can condescend to men of 
humble estate without making them un- 
pleasantly aware of the condescension. 
On the first « when I was bidden 
to dine at the palace. he met me, I 
remember, at the head of the grand 
staircase with a kind smile and word of 
welcome which at once relieved me of 
any feeling of insignificance. When with 
Englishmen he always seemed to me to 
be inclined to disregard the burdensome 
minutie of court-etiquette as a thing of 
little moment. After another dinner, 
when a knot of his English guests had 
foregathered and were talking, with more 
conviviality than strict etiquette would 
approve, about hunting and sport in 
general, he came up saying, ‘* What are 
you fellows talking about ?”’ and joined in 
our conversation as if he were one of us. 





After his marriage the Prince, though 
he had won his way into the hearts 
of the simple burg 


ghers and peasantry 


h 
i 
of the Fatherland as wnser Fritz, 


(, & 
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showed that, when the duties of his 
position did not stand in the way, he 


‘ 


always enjoyed being “ one of us.” 
Some of the most interesting letters 
published in this volume are to be 
found in the Prince’s correspondence 
with his aunt, the Dowager Empress 
of Russia. During his visits to 
the Peterhof a very genuine affection 
to have sprung 
“my dear Aunt Charlotte ” 


up between 


seems 


and her 


nephew, which was kept alive by 
sundry little attentions on either 
side. After his marriage the young 


bridegroom answered her congratula 
tions in a long and letter 
which reflects the happiness of his 


intimate 


married life. 

I did not like —— toleave without giv 
ing him a few lines for you, which come 
bridegroom in the most 
the word. Your loving 
ia were a great pleasure 


precious continuation 





yur gracious interest 
l 1ew her as a future niece. 
Our home-coming was wonderfully beau- 


id impressive, and universal joyous 
participation in it by all classes and at all 
places must have been a genuin 
ratul My wife knew how 


reason 
ongratulation. 
part in it so well and prettily 


+ act her 


that I was able to see for myself how 
pleased they were with her. . . . In 


I find an endless source 


“delight, peace, and happiness, and I 


ve a presentiment that the atmosphere 
f t they call our honeymoon will 
emain for our future home life. 


His presentiments were true to the 


of married life, the Prince was asked 
whether he and the Princess did not 
Wiesbaden, 

almost a 


etter. 


One day, after many years 


feel their quiet stay in 
had then 
vearly event, a pleasant change from 
court 
he replied; “ 


England 


which become 


military duties and gaieties. 
“ Yes indeed, 


hat you in 


it is like 
would call a 
Whatever his 


the 


honeymoon. enyage- 


ments might be Prince always 


] : + 4 } ' ? | 
, a point or ret Irhiny Lyi Lilie 0” 
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the 
her 


accompany his wife on walk, 
with duc 
took every after 
noon during her stay in Wiesbaden. 
On Sunday 


accompanied her to evening 


which, in accordance 


tor’s orders, she 


afternoon he always 
service 
at the pretty little English church. 
They used to enter with the rest of 


the congregation and take their 
allotted seats without formality of 


any kind, unless one of the church- 
wardens succeeded in catching them 
at the door to lead them up the aisle. 
Although contrary to the custom of 


the Lutheran Church, the Crown 
Prince always knelt during the 
prayers. One year, on the eve of 


his departure, he discovered that he 
had lost his prayer-book. He 
an urgent 


should | 


sent 
directing that 
made in the 
length 
very unpreten- 
little When it 
restored, its owner explained, as if in 


message 
search 
church, 
found, a 


where it was at 
well-worn, 
tious volume. was 
apology for the hue and cry raised 
for its recovery, that it was precious 
to him because his wife had given 
it to him before their marriage. 

The first instalment of this 
vraphy ends with the accession of 


bio 


William the First to the throne 
of Prussia. The duties and diffi- 
culties of the heir to the Crown 


devolved on the son. 


His duty to- 


wards his father came into conflict 
with the principles of enlightened 
Liberalism in which he had _ been 
educated and to which he was sin- 
cerely attached. In the struggle 
between the Crown and the Con- 
stitution on the Army Bill the 
ministry of the New Era went to 


pieces. To the King there seemed 
alternative 
cation ( “ to let 


can 


abdi- 
what he 
’) and a ministry 
The difficulties of 
the Prince’s position became acute. 


between 
Fritz 


to be no 
see 
make of it 
under Bismarck. 


Though far from being in sympathy 
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with the dynastic traditions and 
reactionary tendencies of the Soldier- 
King he could not, though the 
harassed monarch accused him of so 
doing, bring himself to join the 
opposition of his political friends and 
advisers against his father. With 
what consummate tact and self-re- 
straint he bore himself during this 
grave crisis of 1862 a letter written 
to his father from Osborne shows. 
The King had at length consented 
to inaugurate his reign by the 
coronation-service at Konigstein, in 
lieu of the solemn act of homage by 
the Estates on which, though repug- 
nant to the spirit of constitutional 
government, he had _ obstinately 
insisted. 


The events of the past week must 
indeed have been most painful to you 
and, I believe, the decision in favour 
of a coronation must have been difli- 
cult to you. If, finally, there was no 
alternative except by dismissing the 
ministers who possess your confidence, 
you may look on the ceremony you have 
decided on as mischievous, and perhaps 
retain your conviction that the authority 
of the crown had been weakened owing 
to the omission of the old act of homage. 
Ido not intend to re-discuss my views, 
which you know and do not agree with, 
but venture instead to make a request to 
you. It is that you should not look on 
the coronation-service with repugnance. 
For my opinion is, that even if the coro- 
nation may appear mischievous to you, 
it is none the less necessary to bear the 
benefits it may confer in one’s mind and 
to consider its favourable result. First 
of all, your assumption of the crown of 
our ancestors with your own hand is, 
just in these times, a solemn proof that 
no temporal authority confers it, how- 
ever many of its privileges may have 
disappeared in 1848. 
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So long as his wise policy of con- 
ciliation and concession was _practic- 
able, the Crown Prince continued it 
with judgment and with some success. 
But even then the gaunt figure of 
the Man of Blood and Iron, destined 
to cast its shadow over his whole 
future, was thundering at the gates. 
The repeated rejection of the Army 
Bills, despite the King’s promise to 
his son that he would never give 
the ministerial presidency to  Bis- 
marck, brought the most inveterate 
and unscrupulous antagonist of the 
Crown-Princess into office. The 
character of the Prince was _ too 
great to harbour rancour; and in 
time he schooled himself to forget 
even the gratuitous humiliation of 
the Dantzig episode. When he was 
ordering the furniture for his new 
home he gave a large commission to 
a certain firm in Berlin. Some one 
reminded him that its manager had 
played his part behind the barricades 
of 1848: “ Well,” replied the Prince, 
“*T suppose he has forgotten all about 
it; I am sure I have.” This was a 
character which Bismarck, as every 
page of his Memoirs shows, could not 
understand, much less appreciate. 
Proven in court and camp, tested 
alike in health and prosperity as in 
sickness and in trouble, a gallant 
gentleman without fear and without 
reproach, a heroic figure and a blame- 
less name, the memory of Frederick 
is one which the two kindred races 
of a great stock will join hands to 
blazon on their common roll of fame. 


Henry OAkLey. 
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WITH THE 
WueEn | 
the 
when he spoke of a 
I had the Consul a few 
days before with Khaled, the camel 
dealer, who supplies the Turkish post 
with the journey 
between Baghdad and Damascus. At 
the time I was under the impression 
that Khaled 
across the 

knew better. 


Saw 


Moussa ] 
American 


understood 


what Consul meant 


driver's face. 


called on 


dromedaries for 


was to accompany me 
but the Consul 


* That is not a driver’s 


desert ; 
face,” he said. 

Now Moussa’s was unquestionably 
was like an old 
coffee-coloured parchment. The heavy 
brow was furrowed and pitted with 
years of exposure to the fiery heat 
of August and the fierce cold of 
January nights in the Syrian desert ; 
the grizzled hair of his cheeks matted 


a driver's face. It 


his face almost to the eyes ; his beard 
might have been a sprig of withered 
tamarisk bush ; his eyes, neither expec- 
tant nor reminiscent, infinitely patient, 
infinitely resigned, were cast from long 
habit on the sky-line. 
the camel are inseparably connected in 
my memory. When I used to wake 
in the desert from dreaming of some 
English garden or crowded city, I 
would peer out of my sheepskins to 


Moussa and 


see the camel’s arched neck framing 
a starry ring of sky, with head posed 
so motionless, that were it not for a 
slight twitching of the mouth you 
would think the patient beast asleep. 
My thoughts turned instinctively to 
Moussa. The old would be 
nursing his beaked coffee-pot over the 
fire, 


like 


man 


thorn-bush 
He 


been devoted from his 


scanty embers of a 


as patie nt a Tate. looked 


one who had 


CAMEL-POST TO 


DAMASCUS. 


youth to a great trust in which his 


life centred. I cannot remember ever 
the 


looked 


having seen Moussa or 


camel 
asleep. Moussa never quite 
of the saddle ; 
the jogging swing of the camel was 
second nature to him, and I have no 
doubt that he suffered 
extreme discomfort in an easy chair. 


The old plainly clad in 


comfortable when out 


would have 


man Was 


long black boots, a very dilapidated, 
weather-worn sheepskin cloak, and a 
brown hood clasped with a simple 


black aagal ;' all of which seemed 
quite insufficient against the icy winds 
that after sunset the 
desert from Lebanon. Relics of brass 
buttons and an edging of red braid 
that had 
pretence of a uniform. 


sweep across 


revealed there been some 
As might be 
expected, his figure was slightly bent, 
and his gait a rather difficult shamble; 
but he never lost his peculiar Arab 
dignity, which was heightened perhaps 
by the trust and thie 
memory of that longer journey of his 
youth to the prophet’s tomb at Mecca. 
At least such were my impressions of 
Haji Moussa, the old man who, in 
Oriental parlance, was my father and 
my mother during the long ride over 
the desert from Baghdad to Damascus. 
I obeyed him in all things implicitly, 
as one does the captain of a ship. 


burden of his 


His attitude was paternal enough to 
make me feel a _ child 
if I had been 
end of each day. 
Moussa 


accustomed. 


again and 
at the 
Life in the desert 


was so 


wonder good 


with new and un- 


We left Baghdad one morning early 
A cord of wool or goat-hair worn round 
the head to secure the turban. 
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in January, much the coldest time of 
the year in the valleys of Mesopo- 
tamia. The puddles in the lanes 
which led out of the city wore a thin 
coat of ice, and there was hoar frost 


on the ground. ‘To protect myself 
against the cold, as well as to dis- 
guise my European identity, I had 
purchased a heavy sheepskin coat in 
the Baghdad bazaars and wore over 
my deer-stalking cap a Bedouin turban 
fastened with the customary black 
aagal. When one has passed beyond 
the Euphrates valley into the lawless 
Bedouin country the precaution is 
very necessary, though in my case it 
proved ineffectual. 

We started without the post. It 
was to follow in the evening and pick 
us up before we reached Hitt on the 
Euphrates, whence we struck off into 
the desert of Palmyra. We travelled 
very slowly that first day, and an 
hour before sunset we turned off the 
track to some shepherds’ huts on the 
left, where Moussa was warmly wel- 
comed. Moussa laid my quilt between 
the camel-bags on the leeward side of 
a low thorn fence which sheltered the 
Arabs’ rude goat-hair tents. I was 
not a little surprised to find that 
he intended to sleep here, though I 
expected to be roused every minute. 
In the middle of the night a little 
twelve-hand rat of a pony arrived, 
panting and neighing, laden with the 
mails and a second postman, and 
escorted by two Zaptiehs, privates of 
the Turkish military police. In my 
imaginings I had pictured the famous 
post, half a score of men splendidly 
mounted, galloping across country 
with the mails, attended by a large 
escort, relays every twenty miles up 
to the Euphrates, then a _ hurried 
transfer to the fast-trotting drome- 
daries ready harnessed on the further 
bank, and the terrible, ceaseless ride 
of eight days and nights over the 
parched desert to Damascus. The 
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reality fell ludicrously short of my 
dreams. For two days this poor little 
spent pony struggled in our wake, 
and we made short stages, travelling 
slowly to enable it to keep up with 
us. I used to sit on the mails to 
drink my coffee, and when the bags 
gaped too ominously, Moussa would 
patch them up with his darning 
needle. 

[t was not until the fourth morn- 
ing after leaving Baghdad that we 
first sighted Hitt. We spent half a 
day there. Then the ride began in 
earnest, and I found that all the diffi- 
culties of the way were crowded into 
that forced march over the Palmyra 
desert ; and the motive of this furious 
haste and the consequent hardships 
and fatigue of the journey was not to 
expedite the post, as I had imagined, 
but, for the sake of man and camel, 
to curtail so far as possible the pas- 
sage of the inhospitable wilderness 
between the Euphrates valley and the 
mountains of Anti-Lebanon. When 
we reached the first pasturage of 
Syria by the village of Doumeir, 
Moussa became more dilatory than 
ever. The conveyance of the mails 
seemed to cause him no anxiety. For 
my own part I was glad of these delays, 
as the slow camel-riding had given me 
an acute pain in the small of my back. 
One gets used to the motion in time, 
when the muscles are hardened and 
accustomed, but it was a great relief 
to become inured to it gradually. It 
was also very pleasant to sit round 
the fire with Moussa’s friends, smok- 
ing and drinking coffee, listening to 
their chaff and trying to understand 
it. The feringhi was often the theme 
of conversation; though there was 
none of the rude and _ inquisitive 
scrutiny of person and paraphernalia 
which is so annoying in the further 
East. The simple shepherd-folk were 
perfect gentlemen, courteous, digni- 
fied, hospitable, independent. Moussa 
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was evidently a great favourite and 
well-known to wayfarer and /ellaheen. 
After the evening 
dates and khobes,' 
the strong tobacco and the fatigues 
of the day would have their effect, 
and I would lie back in my sheep- 
skin 


meal of rice and 


the strong coffee and 


and warm Persian quilt and 
listen to the talk, until the 


by the fire became more indistinct, 


forms 


the strange voices more meaningless, 


and the two camels, who seemed to 
watch over us all, more and more un- 
real. When I woke in the night 


there they were still, their black eyes 
fixed above us and beyond us on the 


starry sky-line, patient, motionless, 
expressionless, unintelligent, unintel- 
ligible as the Sphinx. I remember 


but one lapse from this impassiveness, 
of the desert. 


was making my bed, my poor beast, 


born One night as I 
suffering from days of hunger and 
thirst, head round, de- 
tached my pillow and began demurely 
to chew it. 


swung his 


Moussa spoke a few 
plain words, reproachfully as an elder 
brother might, and gently took the 
pillow away. 

On the the fourth 
day, on the summit of a sandhill, we 
first sighted Hitt. In the far distance 
wreaths of dense, black smoke issuing 
from the vicinity of a lofty, chimney- 
like the 
suggestion of a manufacturing town 
Midlands. Instinctively we 
our a fast trot 
until the little post-pony became a 


morning of 


tower offered incongruous 
in the 
drove camels on at 


diminutive dot in 


our rear. As we 
appr vached nearer, Hitt revealed 
itself, a walled city built on a low 
hill, with its rows of serried house- 


tops giving it the appearance of one 
huge 


by a single towering minaret ; for the 


battlemented fortress dominated 


chimney proved a minaret, and the 


’ Bread generaiiy made 


gn nt 3 nvex 


by kneading a 
irface of a 
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smoke rose from the bitumen-wells 
outside the city. We had to wait 
our time on the Euphrates bank, 
while the great oblong ferry-boats 


plied across the stream, heavily laden 
with flocks of sheep and goats and 
The scene by the river-bank 
suggested a people in migration; 
horses were neighing, asses braying, 


asses. 


camels gurgling, sheep bleating, and 
In this medley 
Moussa was hailed by many acquain- 
The old man 
spected that we had no occasion to 


herdsmen shouting. 


tances. was so re 


wait our turn. So soon as we could 
persuade the kicking, struggling, pro- 
testing camels to embark, the post 
added to our burden and we 
took leave of my friend the belated 
carrier of mails. 


was 


A few minutes after noon we were 
Hitt by the north gate. 
The little city is sO compact that you 
would think there was not possibly 
the butt of 
Moussa’s old blunderbuss, which was 
packed securely underneath the camel- 
bags, rattled against the wall as we 
the street, and the bags 
jammed uncomfortably at the corners. 
We drew up in a tortuous 
alley at the house of one of Moussa’s 


entering 


room for a camel ; 


ascended 
narrow, 


A room was cleared for me 
a fire lit on the floor. It was 
the only occasion that we slept under 
a roof. I would have much preferred 
the desert ; for quarters, 
though no doubt the cleanest in the 
city, compared unfavourably with any 
old disused 


vanserai. 


friends. 
and 


open our 


limekiln or ruined 
Luckily it 
season for vermin. 
Hitt is the dirtiest, unsavouriest, 
sleepiest biblical-looking 
city I There is 
hardly breathing-room in the narrow 
winding alleys that run down to the 


cara- 


was not the 


and most 


have ever seen. 


river-bank. One has to edge along 


the walls to avoid the contamination 
of the 


open sewers of the street, 
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which poison the air the year through, 
until an occasional winter shower 
washes the noisome filth and offal 
into the river, where the women go 
to fill their pitchers. The houses 
are dark and windowless, unrelieved 
by the picturesque gables which lend 
their charm to the purlieus of Bagh- 
dad and Damascus. Where doors 
are opened to admit the impurer air 
of the streets one catches a glimpse 
sometimes of families stabled together 
in rooms half choked with smoke, 
chimneyless except for the insutflicient 
aperture in the roof. The most as- 
tonishing feature of the place is that 
the streets show traces of having once 
been paved with bitumen. The mys- 
tery of these incredible evidences of 
a past civilisation is explained by the 
wells outside the south gate, whose 
dense fumes, when the wind blows 
from that quarter, envelope the city 
in a suffocating cloud, which must 
act as a wholesome disinfectant. 
Thus no doubt is the city saved 
from the ravages of disease. It is a 
relief to follow the continuous stream 
of half-veiled women, who glide noise- 
lessly down the street to the Euphrates 
bank. The river is dammed in the 
centre to direct the current against 
the huge, unwieldy waterwheels, which 
revolve slowly in the arches of great 
stone-work piers built half across the 
stream. ‘The water is caught in 
small earthen jars attached to the 
palm-leaf flanges and emptied into an 
elevated drain which is distributed 
in a thousand little runnels over the 
palm-gardens. I have seen water 
wheels in Cambodia constructed on 
identically the same plan. Many of 
the piers are ruined and unrepaired, 
and the huge, creaking frames, 
doomed to pursue unceasingly their 
purposeless revolutions, add vastly to 
the quaint picturesqueness of a scene 
strikingly characteristic of Oriental 
ineptitude, and eloquent of the pathe 
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tic aimlessness of a peuple crusted 
with the conservatism of centuries. 
North and south the city is fringed 
with palm-gardens, now suffused 
with the soft, violet haze of sunset, 
eastward lies the Euphrates, and 
westward stretch the interminable 
solitudes of the Palmyra _ desert. 
There lies my path. As I ascend 
the winding street to Moussa’s lodg 
ing, I am seized with a _ burning 
eagerness to be on the road, to ex 
plore the best and worst of the desert, 
and to become inured to its hard- 
ships as quickly as I may. The 
twelve hours’ stay in this walled city 
was very galling. I hated this en- 
forced dallying on the brink ; but the 
custom of the East is obdurate. 

It was with a feeling of awe that 
I led my camel down the street the 
next morning in the chill grey before 
dawn. Neither Moussa nor I spoke 
a word. We mounted silently and 
urged our camels at once into a 
fast trot. Looking back I saw Hitt 
haloed by the glory of the rising sun. 
Thick clouds hung over it, flecked 
with fire like the skirts of smoke 
above a great contiagration. Then the 
track dipped down into a hollow and 
we passed between low sandhills on 
either side, left the last palm-fringed 
village to the north, and rode con- 
tentedly into the illimitable desola- 
tion beyond. The sense of the desert 
was upon me, the embracing soothing 
spirit of unconfinedness, as we rode 
on to woo the solitude and peace of 
those boundless wastes, too real, too 
awful for monotony. 

We made a halt at sundown to 
cook rice for the evening meal; then 
on again into the darkness. After 
sunset we used to rein into a walk, 
the camel’s most uncomfortable pace, 
and Moussa would take my rein, 
guiding himself by the stars through 
these dark, moonless nights. By some 
mysterious instinct he kept the beasts 





Hour after hour we 
rode on until time seemed an eternity ; 
a cold breeze swept the de 


to the tra 


‘sert, and in 
spite of my wrappings and sheepskin 
the wind bit icily. After 
hours I became half numbed and un 
onscious until I fancied myself swim 
ming at sea, breasting the billows of 


sever ul 


an illimitable ocean; then again I was 


a boat in tow, as with every swinging 


step of my camel a little wave of 
wind broke against my face and 
bone. I would 


chilled me to the 
wake myself with an effort from this 
unhealthy state of torpor, for it was 
a long drop from the saddle to the 
. , : | 
ground, and in the desert a broken 
limb is little short of death. 


So we 


rode on silent V; speechlessly, thread- 
ing the darkness of the night, until I] 
felt my 


beast stop, just as a boat 


welcome shore, and Moussa 


vrazes the 
alongside of 


was me, with quaint 
beasts kneel. The 
of that moment was unspeakable. 
Then we 


sounds bidding the 





built our house, the bags 


to windward of us, the warm wall 








of a camel on either side ; and above 
is the stars But still in my half 


consciousness I was being propelled 
against the resistless waves, and for 
weeks an imponderable presence was 
that 


my sleep and 


driving me on 


+ 


LO Scham, 


over desert sea 


haunting 
interpenetrating my dreams. 

It was on the second day after 
leaving Hitt that we fell in with the 
Bedouin. We had marked the low 
ents of an encampment the 
before far on the northern 
that 
two men on the track who 


must have taken word to the Sheikh 


Diack 
evening 
} 


° . ; 
Tizon, and eariv morning we 


had met 


that there was a Sevringhi with the 
post We had been riding some 


hours and it must have been nearly 


noon, when I noticed that Moussa 
was beckoning to me and pointing 
over his back. I turned and saw 


+ 


me dim objects bearing down upon 
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us from the horizon. As I drew my 
camel closer up to his, Moussa whis- 
pered Bedou ! ” 
and placing a finger on his lip he 


wrist of 


hoarsely, ™ Bedou, 
hand 
ominously across his throat, grimly 
indicative ot our possible fate if [ 
said a 


drew the his right 


word or showed any resist 


They were on us in an instant. 
Two ruffianly-looking men leapt from 


ance, 


the first camel and seized our reins, 
motioning to us to dismount. They 
immediately began rifling our bags. 
The second camel brought two more on 
the scene, better-featured and of more 
dignified bearing than the first. A 
third followed, and its rider, an alto- 
gether superior-looking man, evidently) 
the Sheikh of the tribe, greeted us 
with the customary Salaam Aleikoum. 
The him and his 
followers was very marked. It 


contrast between 
was 


hard to believe that they were of the 


same race; for I have seldom seen 
two more villainous, murderous-look 
ing ruffians than our first assailants. 


As the Sheikh rode up they ceased 
ransacking the camel-bags and began 
gorging themselves on a bag of dates 
and khobes which they devoured ra 
paciously, 

During this scene Moussa began 
to busy himself with lighting a fire 
and boiling coffee. He affected the 
attitude of a host, resigning himself 
graciously to the entertainment of im- 
portunate guests. Meanwhile I had 
been engaged in examining the Bed- 
ouins’ property, which comprised a rifle 
by an English maker, with Martini- 
Henri action, sighted up to five thou- 
sand yards, a rather antiquated Snider, 
and a hare which had been caught in 
Neither of the rifles 
loaded ; they travel light, these Bedouin, 
and ride hard. On the arrival of the 
Sheikh I thought it best to assume in- 


a noose. 


was 


difference, so joining the group by the 
fire I passed round my tobacco-pouch 
and smoked the pipe of peace, too 
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polite and considerate to object to 
the entertainment of Moussa’s friends. 
The conversation naturally turned on 
myself. Moussa told them that I had 
come to Basra from over the sea and 
was bound for Stamboul. When they 
asked if I could speak Arabic, he 
replied that I only knew the words 
for hot water and Damascus, which 
was untrue; I owe Moussa a grudge 
for that speech, but it raised a laugh. 
[ had never seen the old man so jocu- 
lar. As he ejaculated the word for 
hot water he nudged me and kicked 
the kettle with his foot, then pointing 
along the track to Damascus, he mut- 
tered the words “Scham, Scham,” 
whereat the Bedouin laughed more 
than ever, which was not reassuring. 
[ left Moussa to play the cards; he 
was a good actor and knew his 
audience. I smiled unintelligently at 
his jest, pretending not to understand 
a word. Moussa’s voice was always 
a mild protest, but now it seemed 
more gently protesting than ever ; as 
I looked at him he seemed to me to 
become more aged and reverent, almost 
pathetic in his confidence and trust- 
fulness in the goodness of human 
nature and of Bedouin nature in 
particular. I felt that the Sheikh 
wished himself well out of the busi- 
ness when Moussa handed him the 
coffee. I even began to have hopes 
that our acting might prove a reality, 
and that, owing to Moussa’s tact, we, 
the tolerant hosts, might be allowed 
to go on our way after parting amic- 
ably from our uninvited guests. But 
soon the conversation took dangerous 
ground. It was a question of toll; 
Moussa was explaining to them about 
my letter of credit, and they were 
incredulous or pretended to be so. 
They demanded ransom; Moussa pro- 
tested; they insisted. Their voices 
grew higher and more menacing ; but 
Moussa bowed his head sadly and I 
knew that he was saying: “ The 





feringhi has got no money. How 


can I give you gold!” Then at a 
sign from the Sheikh one of his 
rascally followers mounted my camel 
and rode off. The others followed, 
and Moussa and I were left alone. 
As the Bedouin rode away, to use 
the words of a_ certain war-corres- 
pondent, I wished that I had never 
seen a camel, nor the desert, nor the 
light of day. 

We piled the mails and all our kit 
on the back of one laden dromedary, 
and started walking, very dejectedly 
and disconsolately, back towards 
Baghdad. I led the camel, and the 
old man shambled behind. He spoke 
but one word, “ Baghdad,” dwelling 
on the guttural with such a bitter 
deep-drawn sigh, that I remember 
wondering at the time how anybody 
could dream of spelling the word 
without the A. 

The Bedouin rode on ahead and 
in less than an hour’s time they had 
disappeared into the horizon towards 
the encampment we had marked the 
night before. I felt that we had not 
seen the last of them. It was a dis- 
mal procession, Moussa and I and the 
camel. The old man walked with 
difficulty, but after a while I per- 
suaded him to mount. My mind was 
chiefly occupied in calculating how 
many days it would take us to reach 
Hitt, and in picturing the ignomi- 
nious return to Baghdad. I dreaded 
more than anything the insincere 
condolences of all the people who 
could say, “I told you so;” the bit- 
terest part of all was that they really 
had told me so. If the Bedouin were 
trying to force my hand they had 
succeeded, for I would have given 
them all my possessions then, if they 
would only give me back the camel, 
with just enough food to take me 
through to Damascus, and clothes 
enough to prevent me from perishing 
with cold on the way. I knew that 
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the Turkish Government subsidised 
the sheikhs of the tribes to allow the 
post an unmolested passage through 
their country. That is why the mails 
An 
escort would be useless against such 
odds; or at 
expenses would not be unreasonably 
disproportionate to the end in 
The Bedouin know this. 


are entrusted to a single old man. 


least any escort whose 
view. 
Their secur- 
ity is unassailable ; they may plunder 
but no vengeance can 
The Turkish Govern- 
ment does not hold itself responsible 


and pillage, 


overtake them. 


for any chance wayfarer who may 
accompany the post, and they would 
never attempt to send a punitive force 
into the desert. The only way in 
which they can avenge an outrage is 
by seizing any member of a suspected 
tribe who may venture near Hitt or 
Damascus to purchase camp-neces- 
but that is a 
these 


saries in the bazaars ; 
very slight nomad 
people might be hundreds of miles 


away before news of an outrage could 


hold, as 


reach the Turkish authorities in Bagh- 
dad. After all, the only protection 
one has in the desert is the good 
nature of the Bedouin themselves. 
The will 


leave a traveller enough food to carry 


worst of them generally 
him to the nearest place of safety. 
known to take a 
good dromedary and give in exchange 
in inferior of their own; in 
Damascus there is a story of a traveller 
shirt. Bat it is 
: ; . 

several years since a European has 
The Bedouin of 
the Palmyra desert will never kill unless 


resistance is shown. 


They have been 


beast 


who arrived in his 


accompanied the post. 


I was warned of 
this, and had hidden my revolver in 
the very bottom of my portmanteau. 
Moussa carried a useless old blunder- 
buss through the safe and populous 
valley of the Euphrates, but having no 
wish to present it to the Bedouin he left 
it behind at Hitt. The old man proved 
my salvation, as I am going to tell. 


Jeringhi had no money. 
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We had been walking the best part 
of two hours when we sighted the 
They had 
dismounted by a small pool of water, 


sedouin again on our left. 


and as we drew nearer they called 
out to us to join them. I for 
going on, but Haji Moussa decreed 
otherwise, and I obeyed him in all 
Up to this moment I had 


was 


things. 


felt little anxiety for my personal 
safety. I had expected to be searched 
and robbed, perhaps even to be 


stripped to the shirt, but I felt con 
fident that I fear no violence 
if I kept a cool head and a control 


need 


over my temper ; but as we approached 
the Bedouin a second time it occurred 
to me that they might have held 
counsel together and decided that, 
since they had stolen one valuable 
dromedary, it might be better to pro- 


vide against news of the incident 
reaching Baghdad. The situation 
was a little difficult. We formed 


another ring but this time there was 
no fire, nor coffee, nor play-acting. 
Moussa was protesting, expostulating, 
entreating. He told them that the 
camel was his own, that he was a 
poor old man and a haji, and that the 
During this 
in his mouth two 
English sovereigns, which I had given 
him first sighted the Be- 
douin ; it was all the money I carried. 
Meanwhile I 
interested and unintelligent spectator. 
L could that 
vincing the Sheikh about my letter 
of credit. The Sheikh’s 
assured me; 


scene he concealed 


when we 


listened as before, an 


see Moussa was con- 
manner re- 
the disappointed 


baffled expression of his two sinister- 


and 


looking dependents reassured me still 
more. The two others who completed 
the group were of the same type as 
the Sheikh, and seemed to reflect his 


every mood, which was also reassuring. 


At last my two portmanteaus and 
bag were brought forward and 
searched. The Sheikh presided with 
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scrupulous politeness, for all the world 
like an officer in the Marseilles custom- 
house. He passed his hand lightly 
over everything, taking care not to 
disarrange the packing. All my 
European kit, dress-clothes, shirts, 
collars, ties, and articles of toilet were 
passed, and my revolver escaped 
notice at the bottom of the bag. I 
was travelling very light. The 
Sheikh appropriated an Arab turban 
cloth, but he was much too considerate 
to deprive me of any articles of 
European fashion ; he had no hanker- 
ing after curiosities. The provisions 
were calculated and apportioned ; his 
men fell on their share rapaciously 
like dogs; and then we were allowed 
enough to continue on our way. But 
which was our way? That was the 
question I was burning to answer ; 
the weary trudge on foot to Hitt and 
the ignominy of the return by caravan 
road to Baghdad, or the long desert 
ride to Damascus, the now almost 
impossible goal of my desires? I was 
not held long in doubt. The Sheikh 
with a wave of his hand signified that 
the inspection was over. Moussa 
loaded both camels and motioned me 
to mount; then with a Salaam 
Aleikoum he bade the Bedouin god- 
speed and turned his camel’s head to 
Damascus. At the same moment the 
Bedouin mounted and rode away in 
the opposite direction. They had 
tried to force my hand, and found 
that I held no cards. 

As we rode on Moussa lifted his 
open palms to Allah and laughed. 
There was no merriment in the sound ; 
it was rather the laugh of a man 
whose smiles mark epochs in his 
existence. For a moment his face 
was transfigured; the brows lifted, 
the white teeth flashed a revelation 
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and closed; it was like the opening 
and shutting of a prophetic book. 

So we rede on side by side to Da- 
mascus, over the boundless desolation ; 
bleak, undulating plain, and rocky 
ravine, barren sandhills and intermin- 
able stretches of yellow, brown, and 
grey, grey, brown, and yellow. Some- 
times a startled hare would cross our 
path, or a flock of desert wheatear ; 
but often we would ride on for hours, 
spanning horizon after horizon without 
view of living thing, through tracts 
too starved and desolate to lend a 
niggard sustenance to the scant thorn- 
bush. We were riding in the early 
morning when the sun rose, and the 
brown earth glowed beneath us, a 
burnished plain, and a thousand little 
spearheads glinted and glistened as 
they caught the rays. We were 
riding through the day, and at sunset 
when the violet screen faded in the 
west, and through the long hours of 
night until the seventh star of the 
Plough had climbed high above the 
skyline. So we rode on for six days 
after the Bedouin left us, only halting 
an hour for our morning and evening 
meal, and six hours at night to snatch 
a welcome sleep; until one morning 
I woke to find the mountains of 
Damascus heaped around us, and to 
hear in the distance the tinkle of a 
sheep-bell. Then we urged on our 
spent camels to the Arab paradise of 
Scham. The sense of life grew upon 
us slowly ; but when our hearts were 
warmed by the surprise of the first 
tree, and the unimaginable delight 
of fresh, green grass and flowers and 
running water, Moussa broke into 
song; and I wondered, for these 
things were miracles in my eyes. 


EpmuND CANDLER. 




















A TALE OF THE 

For six months there has been no 
rain. For six months, day after day 
and day after day, the 
and run his course and 
a cloud to hinder him. 
to be blue, but it is so no longer; as 


sun has risen 
set with never 
The skv used 


the air grew more and more dry, the 
blue faded from out the heavens and 
they have turned into a dull grey. 
Long after it rises, and long before it 
sets, the sun becomes a great crimson 
eye glaring angrily at the earth that 
All the distance 
is hidden in this grey haze, so that 
you cannot see for more than half a 
mile. 


is wrapped in haze. 


The earth is bare and brown, 
not a blade of grass upon the ground, 
not a leaf upon the trees. What the 
cattle graze on no one can imagine, 
probably not even the cattle them- 
selves, for they are become pitifully 
thin. When they come home in the 
evenings they raise along the road a 
cloud of dust that does not fall for 
hours, but hangs in the hot dusty 
air like a pall. The earth aches for 
rain. 

The half deserted. 
There remain in them but a few who 
take care of the children and very 
old folk, tend the cattle, and tap the 
toddy-palm which yields some small 
return of juice even in this drought. 
The rest of the people are gone else- 
where are in 
Lower Burma, where the rice harvest 
has given them employment; many 
are in the famine-camps, working all 


villages are 


seeking work. Some 


day to earn a famine-wage,—any- 
thing to tide them along till the rain 
comes. 

For this is the year of the Great 


Never 


Famine. before has Upper 








GREAT FAMINE. 


Burma known such trouble as this: 
never in the history of the country 
has it 
Whole villages are depopulated, and 
those who have lost their all in the 
drought be counted 
thousands. So great is the distress, 
so wide-spread the calamity that its 
The broad facts, 
the number, the figures appeal to us ; 
we lose our sense of detail, and view 
Our feeling of indivi- 
dual sympathy becomes blunted. If 
a calamity befall one or two, or a 
examine into the 
learn the particulars, to 
understand the details ; whole 
districts are suffering we very quickly 
forget the the 
munity. Our power of compassion, 


been distressed as it is now, 


may by many 


extent holds us. 


only the mass. 


dozen, we like to 
case, to 
when 
individual in com 
of understanding is limited, and we 
soon become weary. 

Moreover it seems to us that there 
is a great sameness about the indivi- 
dual cases. After we have learnt a 





few and find the story much the 
same,—scanty rains year after year, 
till the family has lost all super- 


fluities and retains just 
with ; on the top of these 
the all 
dead, heavy debt to money-lenders, 
plough-cattle sold for half their 
worth; in the end 


enough to 
get on 


years great famine, crops 


destitution and 
misery—the tale becomes monotonous. 
It is rarely dramatic, only miserable, 
sordid, pitiful; and so we lose our 
interest the 
question of economics. 
But every now and then, breaking 
through the sameness of the misery, 


and famine becomes to 


us a mere 


there comes a tragedy which is apart, 
a tragedy which is of the famine and 




















yet not of it, a story whose cause is 
the same as that of the others, but 
which is very different from them. 
Such is this story which I am about 
to tell; it happened but recently, the 
end was but a few days ago. 


(he two men who were the actors 
in this tragedy lived in a village far 
inland from the great river, lying in 
a small valley. It was but a small 
village of people living upon the fruit 
of their fields round about, doing but 
moderately even in good seasons. 
There were stretches of rice-fields 
behind the village, and when the 
rains were good these could all be 
cultivated and gave good returns ; 
but in ordinary years there was not 
enough water for them, and the 
cultivators were dependent upon 
inillet and cotton crops grown on the 
higher ground. ‘These staples require 
hut little rain, and a crop can usually 
be obtained from them. 

The two young men were cousins. 
They were much of an age, and they 
had lived together and worked to- 
gether in the village all their lives. 
They were co-heirs, indeed, in the 
same piece of land, and they worked 
it together, sharing the expense and 
the work of dividing the crops there- 
from. It had been the property 
of their common grandfather. He 
had possessed a good deal of land in 
the village and many palms; but he 
had many descendants, and on his 
death the property was broken up 
and divided among the heirs. <A 
council was held, and it was agreed 
that one should take this field and 
one that, men usually obtaining arable 
land and women the palm-trees. 

Thus included in this property was 
one of the best fields in the village. 
The soil was red and rich, and it lay 
in a hollow so that the washings from 
the neighbouring fields enriched it 
year by year. The crops of millet 
that it could produce were famous. 
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Notwithstanding this, when the pro- 
perty came to be divided there was a 
reluctance on the part of any of the 
heirs to take this field as his share. 
Although of all the property it was 
the best, yet when it was suggested 
to this one or to that to take the field, 
he always refused. For in fact it had 
a bad reputation. Whether it was 
haunted or not no one could say, but 
it was unlucky; it had a bad infiu- 
ence not only upon its possessors, but 
upon any man who crossed it. As 
you set foot upon it, said the villagers, 
your mind became crooked ; you be- 
gan to think wicked thoughts, to 
imagine crimes ; it was as if something 
evil whispered in your ear as you 
went. Terrible tales were told of how 
those who often crossed it, more 
especially those who worked it, be- 
came depraved, subject to sudden 
impulses to crime, lost to all sense of 
right. For years before the death of 
the old man it had not been culti- 
vated at all. No one would set foot 
on it, even for the sake of the certain 
profit, and it lay fallow. Thus at the 
council of decision the land went 
a-begging. No one would take it; 
men shook their heads when it was 
mentioned, and women shrieked. At 
last it was suggested that the two 
young men should take it. As every 
one else had refused it, either they 
must take it or, fertile as it was, it 
must be left to lapse into forest. 
And so the young men, after consul- 
tation, agreed to take it. They were 
young and were not afraid. They 
laughed at the tales, and the land 
was in value far beyond what they 
could have expected for their share ; 
they would be set up for life. So 
they laughed and accepted. 

The village shook its head when it 
heard, but the young men only laughed. 
They were not to be frightened by a 
superstition, they said; it was good 

land and they would work it. And so 
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they did, not dividing it, as I have 
but working it in 
And for two or three years they did 
well. 
Then they both fell in love with 
the same girl. 
Love making 


said, common, 


here in a Burmese 
village is not very different from what 
think. Only 
perhaps their loves are a little hotter, 
the hearts of the young folk more 
impatient. 
nen, they woved as other men woo. 


it is anywhere else, I 


They wooed, these two 
They went at night to call upon the 
parents and see the girl, and they 
brought her presents, and they talked 
to her as young men do. 
little 
tree 


They sang 
love-songs, hiding 
that she might 

And the girl 
She was a girl like other 


songs too, 
under a 
hear and 
listened. 
village girls, round-faced and quiet, 
with soft brown eyes, and generally 


near, 
understand. 


very busy over household affairs. 
She liked to be wooed, as girds do, 
and she seemed in no hurry to end 


For 


over a year it went on, the two lads 


the pleasant days of courtship. 


coming sometimes alone, sometimes 


together, to make love to the girl, 
and yet she gave no sign which of 
the two she would take. And the 
villagers shook their heads. “It is 


the land,” they said. “You see that 
land, how unlucky it is. This is the 
beginning of it; the two owners fall 
in love with one girl; 
will 


more trouble 
come.’ 

And the boys were troubled, sure 
enough. It is wearing on your temper 
and forbearance when you are striv- 
ing for the love of a girl, and your 
friend strives too, and the girl will 
not decide. The lads did not quarrel, 
but it was easy to see that the strain 
was becoming too hard for them. 

And then they did the wisest thing 
they could do. They felt that the 
state of affairs was becoming unbear- 
able, and they determined to end it. 


They went to the girl’s parents and 
told them. ‘ Both of us,” they said, 
“love your daughter; but whether 
she loves either of us, or which of us, 
we cannot tell. When we try to ask 
her she is silent, or gives a reply that 
And so we are getting 
to hate each other and we are very 
unhappy. We wish you to tell us 
which of us you will take for a son- 
that will end it.” 

Then was there great discussion in 
the house of the girl’s parents. She 
was called in and asked which of the 
two she liked best, and she said that 
she did not know. She liked them 
both ; she did not want to marry yet. 
And she was afraid of the field, she 
said; it was very unlucky. How 
could she marry a husband who owned 
Why did her 
But 
her parents would not listen to her eva- 


is no reply. 


in-law 


such a piece of land? 
parents trouble her to answer? 
sions. The boys had wooed her for a 
year, and she must make up her mind ; 
her behaviour was not that of a good 
girl. As to the land, the tales about 
it were rubbish. It was a rich piece 
of land ; in these bad years that was 
a serious consideration. To deprive 
yourself of a good husband and a 
sood inheritance because of a silly 
story would be absurd. Thus the girl 
was told to make up her mind, and 
she did as she was bid, and chose the 
elder of the two cousins. 
sent for by the girl’s mother and told 
of his good luck, and he was happy. 
But the other went away. He did 
not feel any ill-will, he said, but he 
was sick at heart; he could not bear 
to see the girl marry any one but 
him; he would 


So he was 


and live at his 
uncle’s house in a neighbouring village. 
And he did so. 

All this happened just at the com- 
mencement of the rains when every- 
one is hard at work. Therefore it 
was arranged that the marriage would 
not take place yet. There was much 


or 
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vork to do; it was not a time for 
honeymooning ; after the crops were 
vathered in and sold, and money was 
plentiful, would be a better time. 

~ So the lover worked at his field. 
He worked it all alone this year, his 
cousin having gone away. It was 
agreed that he was to pay a certain 
proportion of the crop as rent for his 
cousin’s share. ‘The early rains were 
not good, but still the seed was sown 
and sprouted, and if later rain came the 
prospects would not be so bad. But 
it was the year of the Great Famine. 
The later rain never came. The sun 
shone and shone and shone, all through 
the rain-months of July and August 
and September. Never a shower 
came, and the villagers watched in 
despair while their crops died around 
them. The village was ruined. By 
October all hope of rain had gone, 
and with it all hopes of being able to 
marry and settle down for the young 
couple. The crops had failed; food 
was short in the village and would 
grow shorter yet; no one could tell 





how they would be able to live till 
next crop. This was no time for 
marriage. 

And then one day the young man 
came to a resolve. On an evening 
when the sun had set at last and the 
hot dark night had come, when the 
cattle had wearily moved homeward 
from the brown fields, and the choking 
smoke hung over the village, he came 
to see the girl. She was in the 
verandah of her house as he came in, 
and there in the dark he told her of 
what he had resolved. 

“The crop has failed,” he said ; 
“the crop has all failed. I have been 
in the field to-day and there will be 
nothing ; only a little food for cattle 
will I get off my field. And I have 
no money now, all is gone. There 
are my plough-cattle, but if I sell them 
what shall I do next year? And sol 
have made up my mind. TI will not 
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stay here, but will go away to the 
lower country and reap the crops there, 
in that land where rain never fails. I 
shall get good wages; thus I shall 
save my cattle, and next year there 
will be rain again and we shall do 
well.” 

The girl listened in silence. She 
listened to what her lover said, and the 
tears came into her eyes and she cried. 
“You will go,” she said through her 
tears, “you will go far away to that 
country that I do not know ; and who 
can say if you will ever come back 
again?” And although the young 
man tried to comfort her, yet the girl 
would not be comforted. ‘‘ We were 
to be married,” she said; “and now 
you will go away and I shall never see 
you again.” “TI will come back,” said 
the lad; “I will surely come back. 
Do not many men go and return every 
year? There is no fear. And when I 
return we will surely be married.” 

But the girl would not be comforted. 
“ No, no!” she said; “it is that field. 
You see now that they were right 
when they said it was bad luck to take 
it. It has separated your cousin and 
you, and now, because it will not give 
any crop, it is separating you and me. 
And you will never return again, 
never !” 

So at last, because the girl would 
not let him go, he said that he would 
marry her first. They should be 
married at once, he said, to-morrow, 
and then after that he must go away. 
* For I must go,” he said, “or what 
are we to eat? I have nothing, and 
my people have nothing, and your 
people have nothing either; nowhere 
in the village is there any food. I 
must go; but we will be married, and 
then, when I am away, I will send to 
my wife my earnings from below to 
help her father and her mother, and 
all will go well. If I stay here we 
shall all starve.” 

And so, as no better might be, the 
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They were married 
very quietly, as is the Burmese custom, 
so quietly that hardly anyone knew, 
and for one short week they lived 
It was as 


girl consented. 


their married life together. 
a dream that week, a dream that was 
week ot 

nd delight, and 
over it zll hung the dread of a great 


hardly a reality; a love and 


tenderness, of w 


fear, like the grey haze that hung over 
the earth. 


went away. 


Then the young husband 


‘There are no posts in these little 
the interior ; 
there are no postmen to bring letters, 


villages far away in 
and news comes but rarely. Once, 
had the 
vife received news of her husband ; 
had 
in the lower country and brought her 


months after he left, 


three 


another villager met him down 
and something 
He had done 
made money. 
the from 
the famine-districts occurred, he had 
work at 
was good he had secured much money, 
sent to 
fifty rupees,” 


a message from him, 
more than a message. 
there; he had 


before 


well 


7 
down rush 


Going 


secured once; and as pay 


which he his wife. 
* Here the 
messenger putting the money on the 


now 
are said 
“and here is a little line from 

It was but 
a little indeed the 
lad could write, it was not very well. 
And this was it: “ From the husband 


mat ; 
him which he wrote.” 


“i : ; 
line, for though 


to the wife. I have done well. I 
send you money. In three months 
more I will return.” It was scrawled 


on a little piece of white paper, and 
the girl put it in her bosom and kept 
it there. 

And so the time went on, and the 
country grew more and more dry, 
and the famine settled upon the land. 
were poor 
those who had 
poor. Only by the 
are of Government, and the marvel- 


Those who before were 


now starving ; been 


ri h were 


now 


lous charity of the 


people to each 


other, was it that the country was 
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not sown with corpses. Plough-cattle 
sold tu any would buy. 
What if there be no cattle to work 
with next year! One must live now, 
they said. 

So three months more passed away. 


were who 


And then there came to the young 
He 
had met him 
and had brought from him a messaggi 
to say that he 
His money, for he had more money, 
The girl 
was to expect him in a week, such 


wife more news of her husband. 
was returning; a man 


would return soon. 


he would bring with him. 


was the message. But the young 
wife’s heart was full of dread. She 
could not shake off the belief, the 


certainty that trouble was about to 
befall. Was not the land still there? 
Could there be luck with that! And 
so she went about still with sad face 
and her eyes full of tears; and the 
people wondered. 


It was just after sunset, but not 
dark yet for a dull grey light still 
hung over the earth. There were no 
clouds, but the sky could hardly be 
seen except just overhead. The dis 
was all hidden in dust and 
gloom that pressed upon the earth 
like the shadow of a great despair. 


tance 


The fields were brown and bare and 


the trees lifeless, lifting dead arms 
to a dead sky. In the west the 
evening star was become a dim 


crimson point. A feverish wind blew 
intermittently across the wasted land, 
bringing with it pillars of revolving 
dust and dead leaves. The wind was 
hot to the touch and made one 
shiver ; but when it stopped all was 
so still that gasped for 
breathlessness. 


one very 

Two men were walking along the 
road towards the village. It 
still some way off, but the night is 
pleasanter than the day to travel in 


and they kept on. One laughed and 
little as he went. 


was 
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“Tt is all very well for you to 
laugh,” said the other crossly. “ You 
have got a wife waiting you, and you 
have money in your bag. I have 
nothing,” and he opened his hands 
with an angry gesture. 

“Oh,” answered the other, “ what 
does it matter, brother? I have some 
money, and I will give you some; 
you can repay me out of your share 
of the land. And for wives, there are 
plenty of them.” 

The other grunted. “I do not 
want a wife,” he said. 

“ Well, well,” said the first speaker 
soothingly, “you have been unlucky. 
You came down too late, when it was 
hard to get work.” 

“ How was I to know,” said the 
other angrily, “ how was I to know 
that there would be such a lot of men 
for work?” He seemed to take the 
remark as a reflection upon him. 

There was no reply and they went 
on again together. It got gradually 
darker and the veil closed in about 
them so that they could hardly see 
twenty yards in front of them. The 
wind dropped into a breathless still- 
ness. 

“Where is the moon?” asked the 
elder cousin. “Today is the tenth 
day of the waxing moon; where is it ?” 

The younger nodded towards the 
east. ‘I suppose it’s there,” he said. 

The elder regarded the crimson 
blur in the sky curiously. ‘“ Yes,” 
he said at last, “ that will be it. I 
never saw it like that before.” 

“Tt is like a blotch of blood,” said 
the younger. 

The elder shivered. “ Do not say 
that,” he said; “it is bad luck to 
talk like that.” 

The dust rose behind them as they 
went, and hung upon the road like 
a ghastly veil. Far away a jackal 
cried, and his call was answered here 
and there till the night was full of 
ghostly cries. Ah ha! Ah ha! Ah 
No. 474.—vou. LXxIx, 
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ha! they howled in rising cadence 
like the laughter of a maniac. 

“Does your wife know that you 
are coming?” asked the younger 
suddenly. 

“T sent her word,” answered the 
elder. “I said I would come in a 
week or days ; she will know.” 

“But not exactly to-night?” in- 
sisted the younger. 

“No, not to-night,” returned the 
other ; “ I am two days earlier than I 
thought. She will be all the more 
glad.” Here he smiled with pleasant 
anticipation. 

There was silence for a time and 
again the younger spoke. “ How 
much money have you got?” 

“Seventy-five rupees,” answered the 
elder. 

The younger was astonished. “ As 
much as that! But how did you get 
as much as that? I thought it was 
only thirty or forty rupees.” 

“Oh, I saved,” answered the elder. 
“ You see, when you have a wife wait- 
ing for you, you do not spend money. 
You do not go to dances or buy 
toddy ; you keep it for her.” 

“That is a lot of money,” said the 
younger reflectively. 

“Tt will do,” said the elder; “ it 
will keep us till the rains come, and 
it will buy seed for us. I wonder 
when the rains will come this year; I 
think they will be early.” 

“Tt seems to me,” answered the 
other, “that it will never rain again, 
never.” 

The determined pessimism of his 
companion depressed the elder man, 
and he walked on in silence for a 
time. The night had grown a little 
lighter as the moon rose, but the stars 
were all smothered in haze. 

“T turn off here,” said the younger, 
stopping. 

The elder was surprised. “ But I 
thought you were coming home with 
me?” 
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“Oh no,” answered the other. 
“You don’t suppose I care to see 
you kissing the girl I wanted to 
marry! No, I am going off to my 
uncle’s.” 


“ But,” urged the other, “ you said 
As to my wife she 
will be very glad to see you, just as 


you would come. 


if she were your sister.” 


“No,” replied the younger, “I 
won't.” 
“Well,” said the elder, “I think 


this is hardly fair; I think you might 
come with me. I have a lot of money 
with me and do not like to go alone, 
and besides I paid your passage- 
money to come up, so I think you 
might do this for me. Come just for 
one night.” 

The younger hesitated. “Do you 
want me very much to come?” he 
asked, looking upon the ground and 
moving his foot uneasily in the dust. 

“Yes,” said the elder, “I dao. 
Come now, brother, let us go home 
together as we used to do,” and he 
took his hand and pulled him forward 
gently. 

The younger resisted. “ Are 
sure that you will not be sorry for 
asking me home ?” 

‘Sorry,” laughed the elder, “sorry? 
I should be glad if you would come 
and live with us always. Are we 
not brothers ?” Then he drew the 
younger again, and he yielded at last, 
sulkily. They went on together for 
a mile along the road hand-in-hand 
and then they stopped. * This 
way round,” said the elder ; 
better go across the fields ; 
nearer.” 


you 


he said. 


road 
is a long 
‘we had 
it will be 

* All right,” said the younger, 
on.” 

They turned off into the fields and 
presently found a little foot-path lead- 
ing the way they wanted to go. It 
short cut used in the dry 
weather to get to the village; during 


“oO 
gO 


was a 


the rest of the year, when crops were 
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fences were closed 


As the 


on the ground, the 
and it 
path was narrow and the fields on 
either side very rough, they went in 


could not be used. 


single file. First went the elder 
man and behind him followed the 
younger. There was just enough 


light to be able to keep to the path. 
The young wife and a girl-com 
panion were coming out of the village 
gate. They had water-jars on thei: 
heads and were on their way to the 
well. So great was the drought that 
the water had sunk to the bottom 
and it was hard to get enough. Dur- 
ing the day it was almost dry, the 
water oozing in very slowly so that 
it did not yield more than two or 
three buckets-full half hour ; 
but after sunset the inflow was more 
copious, and at intervals all night 
long the girls were at the well draw- 
ing water, going to and fro. 


every 


The two girls went down the 
village-street to the gate; it was 
open, but the watchmen were upon 


the alert. They went through the 
gate and down the path to where the 
well lay between two great tamarind- 
trees in a little hollow. It had a 
brick curb and a platform round it, 
with a little flight of steps. The girls 
let down their dippers into the well 
and drew up the water. There was 
just enough, they found, to fill their 
jars, and they drew slowly, fearful of 
spilling it as they drew. The well 
was deep, and their arms ached a little 
with dragging at the cord. When 
the jars were full they sat down upon 
the curb to rest a while; it was cooler 
here than in the crowded village, and 
it was quiet. They sat silently look- 
ing over the parched fields. 

Suddenly there came to their ears 
acry. It was very feeble and seemed 
to come out of the illimitable distance. 
The girls peered into the night fear- 
fully. The cry came again, a cry not 
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sharp but hoarse, and seeming to end 
in amoan that crept along the ground. 
The girls leapt to their feet in terror, 
their hearts beating; then they 
crouched behind the well-curb and 
stared across the fields, their hands 
clasped. The moan came nearer ; it 
was coming between them and the 
village. The girls dared not move; 
the path was open and the dreadful 
thing, whatever it was that was cry- 
ing, would see them if they went. 
They pressed still closer to the well. 

The cry ceased ; but presently the 
zirls became aware of another sound, 
as of a man gasping, of a man in 
great agony. It came nearer, and 
then was heard the cry again, “Come, 
Come!” The girls got up from be- 
hind the well again and looked out. 
It was a man, then, after all, not a 
devil or a ghost: it was a man in 
trouble ; and they could see a figure 
that staggered across the dim-lit field. 
As they watched, it swayed to and 
fro and the man fell. ‘ Come,” he 
cried again as he fell. 

“ Run,” said the young wife, “ run, 
shout, call the guard!” And the 
girl ran. When she came near the 
gate she screamed to the guard, and 
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they rushed out with half the village 
following. 

They found them down by the well, 
the young wife holding her husband’s 
head upon her knees, while she tried 
to pour a little water into his parching 
lips. All his breast was a mass of 
blood and the woman’s hands and 
dress were dabbled with it. Down 
her face ran great tears of agony and 
she bent to kiss him again and again. 
She would not let any one touch him 
or move him. “Let him be,” she 
said. “ He will die directly ; let him 
die here.” So the people stood round 
in a ring and watched. ‘“ His cousin 
killed him,” she said to the people. 
“He stabbed him; and my husband 
snatched the knife from him and 


stabbed him back.” The dying man 
had whispered in her ear and she had 
understood. “It was on his own 


land,” she added, “in his own field 
that he did it,—in the evil field.” 

And there they found the murderer 
dead. Stabbed with his own knife 
he lay dead on the field that they 
owned together, and all about were 
scattered the silver coins. 


Henry FIevpina. 
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A NEW VERSION OF THE 
In these railroad-times, when a 


book, written yesterday, is reviewed 
to-day and forgotten to-morrow, an 
article upon a volume published three 
months ago may seem to have some- 
thing of a belated appearance. Yet 
an apology should hardly be necessary. 
A book from Sir George Trevelyan’s 
pen is no matter of every-day to be 
hastily skimmed, noticed, and thrown 
aside like the last popular novel or 
mis-called biography. He is perhaps 
the one living English writer of whom 
it may be safely predicted that he has 
done work that will last. In THe 
lire AND Lerrers or Lorp Macav- 
ray he has added to the scanty roll 
English biographies of the first 
class one which is likely to live as 
long the fame of its illustrious 
subject; and in its successor, THE 
Earty History or CHARLES JAMES 
Fox, he showed a knowledge of the 
political, social and literary history 
of the time and a power of pic- 
turesque expression not unworthy of 
the author of the Essays on Chatham 
and Horace Walpole. A new volume 
from the same hand was naturally 
anticipated with delight by every 
intelligent reader, who was prepared 
without misgiving to resume the story 
of Fox’s life where he had reluctantly 
laid it eighteen years ago. 
That volume has now been published 

he unexpected title of THe 


of 
} 
t 


as 


dow n 


with the 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 

Sir George Trevelyan explains in 
his preface the reason for this change 


in the scheme of his work. The 


Tue American Revotvtion, Part I., 
1766-76 ; by the Rt. Hon. Sir George Otto 
Trevelvan. London, 1899. 


AMERICAN REVOLUTION.! 


story of Fox between 1774 and 1782 
is inextricably woven with the story 
of the American Revolution; and 
the ditficulties of writing a political 
biography as distinguished from a 
political history are consequently in- 
superable. This is sufficiently intel- 
ligible ; Fox’s figure is not that which 
looms largest in the British history of 
that disastrous period, and would con- 
sequently be smothered by any at- 
tempt to hang the drapery of the 
American Revolution about it. Yet 
surely it is something very like this 
that Sir George has done; and the 
result, to those at least who antici- 
pated a continuation of the earlier 
volume, is undeniably disappointing. 
There is a considerable number of 
readers, not inconversant with the 
general history of the first twenty 
years of George the Third’s reign, who 
would be glad to know more accu- 
rately the part played in it by Fox ; 
and there is an increasing host of 
unruly sceptics who would fain be 
convinced that Fox was something 
more than a great debater and in 
private life one of the best friends 
and most delightful companions that 


ever lived. Sir George, however, 
doubtless knows his own business 
best ; so in a charming introductory 


chapter we take leave with much 
regret of his hero and pass directly to 
the relations between England and the 
American Colonies. 
arrive at the Congress of Philadelphia, 
and then suddenly the head of Fox 
again thrusts itself up, not a placidum 
caput by any means, from the troubled 
waves of political controversy ; and 
for nearly ten pages we are treated to 


We read on: we 
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reasons why George Selwyn’s stories 
of him should not be accepted with- 
out caution, and to an anticipatory 
account of his later years and of his 
death. In spite of ourselves we rub 
our eyes and ask whether this is a 
history of the American Revolution 
or a biography of Charles Fox? In 
fact Sir George, despite the assertion 
in his preface, has not made up his 
mind as to the story he means to tell, 
and this hesitation, constantly percep- 
tible throughout the book, gives it an 
appearance of disorder and desultori- 
ness very unlike his best work. He 
seems, indeed, to have lost something 
of his old skill in handling his 
materials. He dwells with all his 
old picturesque charm of style on 
sundry topics which, though interest- 
ing in themselves, are not of suffi- 
cient importance to deserve the space 
which he assigns to them. A _ con- 
trast, for example, between education 
in England and America is doubtless 
in point ; but is it necessary to fill five 
whole pages with sketches, however 
graphic, of the contemporary life at 
Eton and Oxford? And is it in accor- 
dance with the traditions honoured 
by Sir George, that one of those 
five pages should be filled by the 
bodily transcription of a letter in 
the heart of the text? Lord Macau- 
lay would have compressed the whole 
of it into two telling sentences. In 
fact, until we reach the beginning of 
military operations, we hardly know 
on what road we are travelling, so 
persistently does Sir George entice 
us into the by-paths where he has 
lingered during his own journey. If 
we must submit to such treatment a 
better guide it would be hard to find ; 
but we have a tenderness for our 
button-hole, even when he lays hold 
of it. 

Again, in a volume which purports 
to cover a period of ten years, it is 
surely out of all reason that nearly 


one fourth of it should be occupied 
with the military operations of a 
single year. The details are indeed 
handled with admirable spirit ; but if 
taken as a military history the nar- 
rative is inadequate, if as a political 
history it is excessive. And the 
same defective sense of proportion, 
on a smaller scale, is conspicuous 
throughout the volume. It is hardly 
necessary, for instance, to devote a 
page and a half to illustrate the un- 
deniable fact that a voyage across the 
Atlantic in the days of sailing-ships 
frequently occupied several weeks and 
even months; and the selection of a 
few extreme instances is misleading, 
for there were good passages and bad 
passages in those days as in these. 
Cromwell’s expedition to Hispaniola 
in 1654 sailed to Barbados in three 
weeks; the British reinforcements 
despatched to the West Indies in 
November, 1795, did not reach their 
destination, owing to terrible weather, 
until March, 1796. The fact is, that 
Sir George has been over-indulgent 
to himself in dwelling on such small 
points as please him, to the neglect of 
more important matter and the con- 
fusion of his general narrative. 

Even in the matter of style the 
book shows certain signs of deteriora- 
tion. In the first place, Sir George 
has fallen into the habit of inserting 
original documents far too frequently 
into the body of his text. Everyone 
knows how the constant change of 
style tends to break the continuity of 
the story: “ He never walks grace- 
fully,” said Landor, “ who leans upon 
the shoulder of another ;” and such 
interruptions are particularly irritat- 
ing from a writer who has an excel- 
lent language of his own. But a yet 
more serious charge might be brought 
against Sir George. He could never 
have been accused of imitating Macau- 
lay, but his style always showed what 
may be called a family likeness, and 
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this was in the circumstances natural 
and certainly not unpleasing. This 
likeness has now developed into some- 


thing perilously near imitation. “I 
am a very unsafe model,” wrote 
Macaulay in his Journal. “ My 


manner is, I think, and the world 
thinks, on the whole a good one; 
but it is very near to a very bad 
manner indeed, and those character- 
istics of my style which are most 
easily copied are the most question- 
able.” The truth of this estimate 
is abundantly shown in the present 
volume. ‘“ He called on the Bed- 
fords for troops as often and as 
importunately as ever the Bedfords 
had called for trumps when a large 
stake was on the table ”—‘“ From the 
day when Rodney broke the line off 
Dominica back to the day when de 
Grammont did not break the line 
at Dettingen, a commission in the 
British Army was no sinecure.” This 
is a mere “ mocking-bird imitation,” 
to say nothing of a sacrifice of 
accuracy for effect, of which the 
original would never have been guilty. 
And again: “ He delivered himself 
in phrases which were worthy of his 
father’s son in their manly common 
sense, and of his son’s father in 
their broad humanity.” We all know 
Macaulay’s felicity in recalling per- 
sonages to us not by name but by 
allusion ; but, to borrow a leaf from 
Sir George’s phrase-book, this last 
sentence should not have been written 
by his uncle’s nephew, and certainly 
would not have been written by that 
nephew’s uncle. In a word, in his 
effort to be antithetical, Sir George 
has, in this instance, fallen into sheer 
nonsense. 

And now for the purport of the 
book as avowed in its title, the 


American Revolution; and I will 
venture to preface my remarks 
by some words of one whom Sir 


George praises as an excellent and 





American Revolution. 


Tyler of 


learned author, Professor 


Cornell University. In order to 
acquire a discriminating and just 
acquaintance with this epoch, he 


writes, we must take the attitude 
“not of hereditary partisans but of 
scientific investigators.” This is a 
part of the Professor’s teaching which 
Sir George seems to have neglected. 
He opens his account of the Revolu- 
tion after the repeal of the Stamp 
Act, and without enquiry as to the 
original causes that brought about the 
quarrel with the Colonies. When, 
however, he has advanced well into 
the middle of his subject, he sums up 
a part of these causes in the following 
words : 


The merchants of the Northern Colonies 
had been born into the inheritance of a 
cruel wrong, which was more deeply felt 
as the forces that govern trade came to 
be better understood and in some cases 
were for the first time discovered. Crom- 
well, with an insight beyond his age, had 
refused to swathe and swaddle the infant 
commerce of America; and under the 
Commonwealth that commerce grew fast 
towards prosperous maturity. But a 
Stuart was no sooner on the throne than 
the British Parliament entered on a 
course of selfish legislation which killed 
the direct maritime trade between our 
dependencies and foreign ports and (to 
borrow the words of an eminent historian) 
deliberately crushed every form of Colo- 
nial manufacture which could possibly 
compete with the manufacturers of Eng- 
land (p. 143). 


And this statement is supplemented 
somewhat earlier by the following sen- 
tence: “As soon as the exiles had 
conquered from the wilderness a 
country which was worth possessing, 
the statesmen of the Restoration 
stepped in to destroy their liberties, 
to appropriate their substance, and to 
impose on them the form of Church- 
government to escape from which 
they had crossed the ocean.” 

Let us see how far these statements 
show signs of scientific investigation. 
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In the first place, let it be remembered 
that practically the whole of the 
American and West Indian Colonies 
were founded under the Stuarts, and 
that to every province, down even to 
the minute island of Nevis, there were 
granted free institutions after the 
English model. Massachusetts, the 
most important of all, received her 
charter in 1628, and by a piece of 
sharp practice contrived to shift the 
head-quarters of the Company from 
London to Boston, where, the King 
being fully employed in quarrelling 
with his subjects at home, she was 
left very much to her own devices. 
At the close of the Civil War the 
Colonies were equally neglected, for 
the simple reason that there was no 
time to look after them; Cromwell 
indeed confessed as much to the 
yovernor of Rhode Island in a letter 
which is still extant. The result was 
that Massachusetts, at the head of 
the confederacy of New England, 
soon began to assume the airs and 
graces of an independent State. As 
early as in 1644 she negotiated with 
the French in Nova Scotia without 
reference to the Mother-country ; she 
refused to trade with Colonies that 
were loyal to the King’s cause during 
the Civil War; she resented the 
appointment of Commissioners by the 
Long Parliament for the administra- 
tion of the Colonies at large; and 
she hinted to Cromwell that the side 
which she might take, in the British 
war against the Dutch in 1653, would 
depend entirely on the treatment that 
she might receive from him. It was 
under this last threat that Cromwell 
granted to New England the privilege 
of exemption from the restrictions of 
the Navigation Acts. No one has 
a higher admiration for the great 
Protector than the present writer, but 
if his insight into mercantile regula- 
tion was beyond his age, it is singular 
that he did not extend the exemption 
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to the West Indies, which he most 
certainly did not. 

The Protectorate reached its ap- 
pointed end, and King Charles the 
Second and the statesmen of the 
Restoration came on the scene. The 
foundations of the Empire had been 
laid, but it was necessary that they 
should be established more firmly by 
the reassertion of the supremacy of 
the Crown as the one bond of union 
capable of holding the growing struc- 
ture together. A Council of the 
Plantations (the germ of the present 
Colonial Office) was therefore formed 
to superintend the affairs of the 
Colonies and to regain hoid of the 
reins that had been dropped for so 
long. No sooner was the Council 
fairly settled than a flood of complaints 
poured in against Massachusetts. 
Neighbouring Colonies complained of 
encroachment, subjects of tyranny 
and oppression, tender consciences of 
religious persecution. And _ these 
complaints were true. Nominally 
exiles for conscience-sake, as_ they 
loved to call themselves, the people 
of Massachusetts were really exiles 
for liberty to oppress the conscience 
of others. Membership of the Church 
of their peculiar choice was indis- 
pensable to admission to the governing 
body. Other sects, except Quakers 
(who were remorselessly persecuted) 
and Papists, were nominally allowed 
the free exercise of their religion, but 
were compelled under penalty of a fine 
to attend the worship of the dominant 
oligarchy, and were excluded from 
baptism and communion. Thus five 
sixths of the population were disen- 
franchised and excommunicated ; and 
their wrongs did not end there. The 
magistrates, being of the elect, observed 
less the letter of the law and the 
nature of the offence than the religious 
professions of the parties concerned, 
and it was difficult for anyone outside 
the congregation to obtain a verdict 


against a member within it. Finally 
magistrates, ministers, and elders were 
exempt from all taxation, and disposed 
of the revenue at their own sweet will. 
Such were the free institutions of 
Massachusetts, the liberties which the 
statesmen of the Restoration were 
called upon to uphold. 

And the ambitious little community 
was bent on carrying its rule beyond 
its own boundaries as fixed by charicr. 
In 1652 she appropriated the province 
of Maine; not content with Maine 
she swallowed up New Hampshire, 
and, still insatiate, was pushing en- 
croachment still further when the 
Crown at last intervened. With an 
arrogance which has its fine side she 
imposed an oath of allegiance to her- 
self, talked constantly of her indepen- 
dence, and coined money (base money, 
it should be added,) with her own 
impress. In fact it was a question at 
the Restoration whether the King of 
England or the theocratic junta of 
Massachusetts Bay was to be sovereign 
of the Northern Colonies. 

The whole of these proceedings, the 
intolerance of other sects and the 
invasion of other provinces alike, were 
in direct violation of the Charter of 
Massachusetts, while the imposition of 
an oath of allegiance and the striking 
of coin were undeniable infringements 
of the royal prerogative. To these 
delinquencies there were added two 
further matters which might excusably 
have irritated the King and his minis- 
ters not a little, namely the absolute 
refusal of Massachusetts to comply 
with the new Acts of Trade and 
Navigation (a subject to which I shall 
presently return), and the ostentatious 
welcome given to two of the regicides, 
Goff and Whalley. With Sir George 


Trevelyan’s text before him the reader 
would naturally look for a tale of 
immediate and peremptory coercion. 
Nothing could be further from the 
fact. 


The statesmen of the Restora- 
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tion prepared a letter of all possible 
tenderness, inviting the Colony to 
submit without alarm to the royal 
authority, and carefully avoiding all 
reference to regicides or Navigation 
Acts. The King supplemented this 
by a letter confirming the Charter 
of Massachusetts, granting amnesty 
for all offences in the past and refus- 
ing to hold the settlers responsible for 
them; in return he asked only that 
they should observe their charters 
strictly, repeal all laws contrary to 
his government, take the oath of 
allegiance to him, and administer 
justice in his name. 

This conciliatory and generous 
policy had no effect, but it was none 


the less continued for full twenty 
years. Complaints from the neigh- 


bours of Massachusetts continued to 
stream in, and in 1664 the King sent 
out Commissioners, who were particu- 
larly instructed to use all gentleness 
in endeavouring to conciliate the 
Colonies. They were welcomed every- 
where except in Boston, where they 
were met by malicious slander, not 
at all befitting a city of saints, and 
such obstruction as compelled them 
to return home with a confession of 
failure. Still the King would not 
resort to extreme measures, and for 
ten years more Massachusetts, by the 
most transparent quibbling, to give it 
no harsher name, contrived to evade 
obedience to the royal orders. Mean- 
while, although England had done 
untold service to New England by 
the capture of New York from the 
Dutch, the oligarchy at Boston per- 
sisted in her violent courses. She re- 
occupied Maine with an armed force, 
she dispossessed Indians, who were 
tributary to the Crown, of their lands, 
and encroached upon French terri- 
tory with a lawlessness that kept her 
neighbours in hourly dread of reprisals. 
Complaints still poured in, with repre- 
sentations of the injustice done to 
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other Colonies by the exemption of 
Massachusetts from the Navigation 
Acts. An emissary was sent out to 
enforce them, and met with the same 
violent treatment as was witnessed in 
Boston on the eve of the Revolution. 
Finally after seven years more of 
forbearance, and after offering Massa- 
chusetts endless opportunities to re- 
cede gracefully from an untenable 
position, the Charter of the Colony 
was cancelled in 1683, and it was 
at last finally decided whether King 
Charles or the General Court of 
Massachusetts should be master of 
New England. 

Just two years before the crisis, in 
1681, Benjamin Franklin’s father had 
arrived with his family in Boston, 
“in order,” to use Sir George’s words, 
“that they might enjoy the exercise 
of their religion in freedom.” Frank- 
lin’s own words are, that he expected 
to exercise his religion in freedom. 
The reader may judge whether his 
expectations were realised. ‘“ Con- 
venticles,” writes Sir George, “ were 
forbidden in England by laws cruelly 
conceived and rigorously enforced,” 
as though there were no correspond- 
ing persecution as cruelly conceived 
and as rigorously enforced in New 
England. Sir George has no excuse 
for ignorance of the fact, for Franklin 
relates how his father exerted him- 
self to procure mitigation of these 
vppressive laws in Boston, and it 
would have been more ingenuous if 
he had recorded it. That admirable 
writer and historian Francis Park- 
man has not hesitated to state in 
plain words that Massachusetts was 
untrue to the cause of freedom ; and 
it is hardly too much to say that no 
statesmen ever did better service to 
true liberty than the statesmen of 
the Restoration when they overthrew 
the theocracy of Massachusetts. 

And now for a word as to the 
Navigation Acts. Sir George Trevel- 
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yan refers us to Mr. Lecky’s com- 
ments thereon as unanswerable, and 
the justice of the epithet may be 
freely admitted. The commercial 
policy of England towards the Colo- 
nies was undoubtedly selfish, but it 
was in accordance with that of every 
other European nation, and, as Adam 
Smith said, on the whole less illiberal 
and oppressive than in any other 
country. Moreover it bound the Eng- 
lish for the benefit of the Colonists 
as well as the Colonists for the bene- 
fit of the English, and was much 
mitigated in practice, as Mr. Lecky 
shows, for the benefit of both. It was 
a false and mistaken policy, though 
the greater part of the world still 
refuses to be convinced of the fact ; 
but it is surely a gross exaggeration 
to call it a cruel wrong. The oli 
garchy at Massachusetts in the 
seventeenth century objected to it 
strongly, partly because everybody all 
the world over has always objected, 
and will always object, to payment of 
duties and to commercial restrictions, 
but chiefly because they regarded 
themselves as independent and utterly 
rejected the exertion of the royal 
authority. They did not speak of it 
as unconstitutional taxation by the 
Mother-country then, nor did they 
at the time of the American Revolu- 
tion. They admitted one and all, 
even Franklin himself before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, that 
laws passed by the British Parliament 
for the regulation of trade with the 
Colonies were necessary and right. 
Yet presumably it is to this that Sir 
George Trevelyan refers when he 
writes that the statesmen of the Res- 
toration stepped in to destroy their 
liberties and appropriate their sub- 
stance. As to the last charge of all, 
that these same statesmen “sought 
to impose on them the form of 
Church-government, to escape which 
they had crossed the ocean,” it is to 
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be presumed that he refers to their 
efforts to obtain the toleration of 
Anglicanism which was enjoined by 
the Colonial Charter, for a tolerable 
acquaintance with the State Papers 
of the period supplies no other justi- 
fication for the expression. 

After the accession of James the 
Second there was indeed considerable 
interference with the liberties of the 
Northern Colonies. Charter after 
charter was cancelled, and the repre- 
sentative Assemblies were abolished. 
There was, however, more that was 
herein than at first 
James’s great object 
was to unite these jealous, selfish, and 
quarrelsome little communities under 
a single government, in order that 
their whole strength might be concen- 
trated against the unceasing encroach- 
ments and menaces of the French in 
Canada. That such a thing would 
have been possible with the retention 
of representative institutions cannot, 
I think, be supposed for a moment ; 
and no doubt the project was not the 
less to James’s taste on that account. 
The system which united the Northern 
Colonies in one lasted but eighteen 
months, breaking to pieces at the 
Yevolution of 1688, and it need not 
therefore detain us. But freely grant- 
ing, if need be, the futility of James’s 
scheme of administration, however 
sound from one point of view, it must 
be mentioned that, far from attempt- 
ing to appropriate the substance of 
the settlers or to impose episcopacy 
upon them, James expressly confirmed 
to them liberty of conscience, free 
exercise of their religion, continuation 
of existing systems of government for 
Cambridge College, and safe possession 
of property. The reader may now 
perhaps judge whether Sir George 
Trevelyan has approached his task in 
the spirit of a scientific investigator or 
of an hereditary partisan. 

With the reign of King William 


statesmanlike 
sight appears. 
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the Americans entered upon the half 
century of conflict so graphically de- 
scribed by Mr. Parkman, and Massa- 
chusetts for the first time applied to 
the King for military aid. William 
could not afford to give it, and New 
England with great spirit attempted 
the conquest of Canada for herself, 
but failed, owing to indiscipline and 
disease among the troops and dissen- 
sion among the Provinces. In 1702 
the war broke out again. The Colonies 
as usual were hopelessly divided, and 
showed neither zeal nor unity for the 
common cause. With the help of the 
British fleet, however, Nova Scotia 
was captured in 1709, and the ex- 
pulsion of the French was fairly 
begun. “If the French Colonies 
should fall,” wrote a French officer at 
this time, “it will not occur to Old 
England that the various Provinces 
will unite, shake off the yoke of the 
British monarchy, and erect them- 
selves into a democracy.”' So early 
were the consequences of the removal 
of a dangerous neighbour foreseen. 
After the peace of Utrecht the 
French fell back on that old policy 
which is now called by the new name 
of a policy of pin-pricks. They built 
the fortress of Louisburg, which for- 
tunately was an extremely costly and 
foolish proceeding ; they also erected 
a fortress at Niagara (which James 
the Second’s Governors at New York 
had not permitted), and finally they 
constructed their famous stronghold at 
Crown Point. The ground on which 
Crown Point was built was claimed 
by New York, but the Province was 
too busy quarrelling with her neigh- 
bour, New Jersey, to interpose ; and 
thus, though both New York and 
New England denounced the en- 
croachment furiously, neither would 
lift a finger to prevent it. Governor 
Burnet of New York, from sheer 


' Counr FRONTENAC AND NEw FRANCE 
uNnDER Lovuts XIV. ; by Francis Parkman. 
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public spirit, built a fort at Oswego 
as a counterpoise, out of his own 
pocket ; but the Province refused to 
pay him and the debt remains un- 
liquidated to this day. 

Then came the war of 1744, when 
the Colonial forces with the aid of a 
British fleet besieged and captured 
Louisburg, a feat of which the Colonies 
were justly proud. The Americans, 
however, received little help from the 
Mother-country during this war other- 
wise than from her fleet, which in 
1747 utterly defeated a French squa- 
dron on its way to recover Louisburg. 
The fortress was, however, returned 
to France by the treaty of Aix la 
Chapelle, a proceeding which Sir 
George characterises as shameful, 
though as a matter of fact, despite 
the natural indignation of the 
Colonies, it was eminently wise. Cape 
Breton was of no value, and Louis- 
burg of less than none, as was shown 
by its subsequent demolition, whereas 
Madras was well worth keeping. 
Louisburg was a source of weakness 
rather than strength to the French, for 
the expense of maintaining it in repair 
was ruinous, and unless protected by 
a superior naval force it was bound to 
fall, together with its garrison, into 
the hands of the British. The ques- 
tion was in fact a military one, and 
as Britain undertook the defence of 
the Empire she had a right to decide 
it for herself. She therefore returned 
the fortress and established the naval 
station of Halifax hard by it, for the 
protection of the Colonies and of her 
own trade. 

Again the French began to encroach 
on the Ohio. Governor Dinwiddie of 
Virginia in vain urged the Assembly 
of the Province to vote money to 
erect forts in the threatened district. 
The Assembly for long refused alto- 
gether, and at last grudgingly voted 
an inadequate sum; the rest of the 
Colonies, though the danger was 





common to all, remained jealous and 
apathetic, and the result was the 
establishment of Fort Duquesne. Sir 
George Trevelyan indeed informs us 
that Washington won a victory in 
those parts which “on its own small 
scale was as complete as that of 
Quebec ;” but this is probably a play- 
ful sally at the expense either of 
Washington or of Wolfe, or indeed 
of Sir George’s own intelligence, for 
despite this complete victory of forty 
men over thirty-five, Washington was 
compelled to capitulate with his whole 
force within five weeks. Washington 
deserves no blame for the misfortune, 
but the fact remains. Even after 
this reverse, however, the Colonies 
would not work together for the 
common cause, and Pennsylvania held 
aloof with almost criminal obstinacy. 
The result was that British troops had 
to be sent from over-sea to set right 
what the Colonies, notwithstanding 
the incessant warnings of their Gover- 
nor, had allowed to go wrong. 

So Braddock came and was de- 
feated, and other commanders came 
and made but sorry work of it, until 
at last Pitt rose to power and took 
the task of driving out the French 
seriously in hand. The Colonies had 
supplied troops throughout, but owing 
to their jealousies, the indiscipline of 
the provincial forces, general disunion 
and unconscionable dilatoriness, their 
efforts were of little profit until 
Amherst came on the scene, with 
Pitt to back him in London. Sir 
George Trevelyan’s summary of the 
well-known events that followed is 
characteristic. “ Pitt’s name recalled 
proud memories. The Colonies 
had given him cheerfully in men, in 
money, in supplies whatever he had 
asked, to aid the national cause and 
secure the common safety.” Then, 
after an enumeration of the contin- 
gents furnished by some of the 
Colonies and of the expense to which 
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they subjected themselves for the 
purpose, Sir George continues: “ That 
was how the French were cleared 
from the Great Lakes, and from the 
valley and tributaries of the Ohio. 
That was how Ticonderoga and 
Crown Point fell, and the way was 
opened for the siege of Quebec and 
the conquest of the French Dominion.” 
[It might be asked in reply whose 
fault it was that the French were 
allowed to establish themselves on 
Lake Champlain and on the Ohio; and 
the answer might well be based on 
the American historian, Parkman, to 
show that it was not the fault of the 
representatives of the Crown in the 
Colonies. But the conquest of Canada 
was not effected, as Sir George would 
have us believe, mainly by the un- 
selfishness of the Colonies. Un- 
doubtedly under Pitt’s influence the 
Colonies outdid all their previous 
efforts; but Pitt added the solid 
inducement of arming and feeding 
the provincial forces at the cost of 
England, leaving to the settlers the 
expense of their pay and clothing only. 
He also furnished twenty thousand 
regular troops on the spot, five and 
twenty thousand more with sixty 
thousand German mercenaries, all in 
English pay, to make a diversion in 
Germany, a fleet at Quebec in 1759, 
and fleets always in the Mediter- 
ranean and off the French coast to 
cut off all French reinforcements from 
America. All this was needed before 
Ticonderoga and Crown Point could 
fall, helpless and unresisting, into 
Amherst’s hand ; nor had their fall any- 
thing whatever to do with the siege of 
(Quebec, which was opened before Am 
herst had so much as embarked on 
Lake George, and opened by no effort 
vf provincial troops but by the skill and 
daring of the British fleet. Sir George 
is known to be fond of military history, 
but he is sometimes very studious to 
conceal his knowledge of it. 
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Thus the Americans were delivered 
from their enemy. I have no wish to 
underrate their share in the work. 
Their troops were gallant men and 
excellent material ; their leaders were, 
many of them, able, skilful, daring, 
and devoted officers, who did most 
admirable service and taught the 
British troops most valuable lessons 
into the bargain. One of the most 
telling strokes in the whole war, the 
capture of Fort Frontenac, was en- 
tirely the work of Americans, and 
was conceived and executed with an 
ability that was a lesson to British 
commanders. Nor must the apathy 
of the Americans towards the eternal 
encroachments of the French be too 
hardly judged by Englishmen, for 
English carelessness and neglect in 
the face of similar matters is pro- 
verbial. Above all, the indomitable 
and energetic spirit of Massachusetts 
throughout the whole struggle is 
worthy of the highest admiration. 
Still the fact remains that the brunt 
of the conquest from beginning to 
end fell upon Britain, that she ac- 
cepted the burden and did her duty 
not unhandsomely by the Colonies, 
and that without her the French 
would not have been cleared out of 
the continent. 

It may be objected that I have 
chosen very few and short extracts 
from Sir George’s work on which to 
base so long a criticism. I had 
gladly taken more could they have 
been found, but the truth is that 
there are no more. The whole history 
of America previous to the Revolu- 
tion is, for Sir George’s purposes, 
summed up in these few inaccurate 
and misleading sentences; and we 
are expected to plunge into the heart 
of the contest as though it were a 
municipal election, with a hardened 
prejudice that everything on the 
American side was right and every- 
thing on the British side was wrong. 
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Such are not the methods of en- 
lightened Americans, and such is not 
the spirit in which to approach the 
writing of what, presumably, aspires 
to be history. The intellect of a 
politician may be numbed with no 
great harm to anyone except himself ; 
but it is otherwise with the intellect 
of a historian who can wield the 
pen with a master’s hand. Professor 
Tyler acting, as befits a serious 
writer, up to the ideal which he has 
raised for himself, opens the story 
of the quarrel between Britain and 
America with an acknowledgment 
that it was right and reasonable for 
England to look to an adjustment 
of colonial relations at the close of 
the long wrestle with France. Sir 
George Trevelyan never hints that 
there was any need for such adjust- 
ment. He says not a word as to the 
administrative problems that pressed 
for solution, and for speedy solution, 
at the Peace of Paris. He offers no 
explanation of the remarkable fact 
that within twelve months of the 
surrender of Montreal, even before 
peace was signed, a Boston lawyer 
was already raving against the com- 
mercial code and the oppression of 
Parliament ; or, in other words, that 
the Colonies had hardly been relieved 
from the presence of the French on 
their borders before the demagogue 
was at work and the first step taken 
towards revolution. He makes no 
comment on the difficulty of dealing 
with a people which could forget 
obligations so rapidly and discover 
the existence of grievances so sud- 
denly: he is not even at the pains to 
illustrate and account for such pro- 
ceedings by the light of their past 
history ; and yet he labels his book 
with the title of the American 
tevolution. 

For one thing, the question of 
Imperial Defence, the immediate cause 
of the quarrel, is studiously ignored ; 
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and yet it was not unreasonable 

that the Americans should contribute 

towards the cost of defending the 

Empire, especially at a time when 

England was reeling under the ex- 

haustion caused by the long struggle. 

Sir George airily observes indeed that 

she had passed through the war “ with 

hardly any sense of distress,” but Mr. 

Lecky thinks differently ; and consider- 

ing that the National Debt had been 

doubled from seventy to one hundred 
and forty millions, and that the 
standard for recruits had been re 

duced to five feet two inches, most 
people will be inclined to think that 
Mr. Lecky is right. Sir George begs 
the whole question of Imperial De- 
fence by exaggerating, as I have 
already shown, the part taken by the 
Colonists in the conquest of Canada, 
and by adding, ‘‘ What they had done 
before, they were willing and ready to 
do again, if they were allowed to do 
it in their own fashion.” But their 
own fashion had been repeatedly tried 
and found wanting, owing to their 
jealousy, their towards 
each other, and their inveterate 
habit of thwarting their governors ; 
and, as I have shown, it was not 
until Pitt took a great part of the 
expense of their troops upon himself 
that they really came forward with 
zeal. New England, and especially 
Massachusetts, must indeed be re- 
garded in a far more favourable light 
than such a province as Pennsylvania, 
but even the contingents of New Eng 
land were hampered by division of 
command. It was exactly with the 
hope of improving on this old unsatis- 
factory fashion that England brought 
forward her new proposals, which, 
though unfortunate, were surely not 
inequitable nor unreasonable. The 
Colonies, however, summed up the 
whole question of defence very con- 
veniently for themselves in a single 
sentence. From external attack they 
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argued, we are secured by the British 
fleet, and there is no fear of internal 
revolt. They did not ask themselves 
who paid for the British fleet. 

The Stamp Act undoubtedly was a 
disastrous experiment, for the offence 
that it gave to what Pitt himself 
called an irritable and umbrageous 
people ; but Sir George might have 
mentioned the fact that the question 
of Imperial Defence raised 
directly in its preamble, and that the 
revenue to be derived from it was 
set aside expressly for the payment 
of troops and of military expenses in 
the Colonies. His summary of the 
whole position may be quoted in full, 
for, like all his references to the really 
important questions of the time, it is 
very short. “It was a very different 
matter that America should be called 
upon to maintain a standing army of 
royal troops at a moment when not a 
grain of our powder was being burned 
in anger on the surface of the globe ; 
and that those troops should be 
quartered permanently within her 
borders and paid out of American 
the British Parliament 
had imposed, exacted by tax-gatherers 
commissioned by the British Minis- 
try.” Now as a matter of fact 
British troops, though in no great 
numbers, had _ been 
America for a century, and during 
the same period the Americans had 
paid taxes imposed (though not ex- 
pressly for payment of the troops) by 
the British Parliament and exacted 
by tax-gatherers with British com- 
missions. This leads to another 
branch of the controversy as to 
which our author is equally obscure. 

“In the sight of Chatham,” Sir 
George writes, “the Americans were 


was 


taxes which 


quartered in 


Englishmen who did not choose to 
be taxed without being represented ; 
Whigs who had not abandoned the 
principles of the Great Revolution.” 
Now if we turn to Chatham’s scheme 
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submitted as a basis of reconciliation 
in 1775, we find that his draft bill 
asserts the right of Parliament to 
make laws to bind the Colonies, and 
especially laws to regulate trade and 
navigation, for the maintenance, among 
other things, of the navy ; it asserts 
also the King’s right to quarter troops 
in the Colonies, though not to the 
prejudice of the rights of the citizens, 
while expressly disclaiming that any 
other charge for the King’s service 
should be levied without consent of 
the provincial Assemblies. It also 
recommends the assembly of a Con- 
gress to recognise the supremacy of 
Parliament and to consider the voting 
of a perpetual revenue to alleviate 
the National Debt, in great part in- 
curred for the benefit of the Colonies. 
Thus Chatham was for perpetuating 
the restrictive laws as to trade and 
navigation (the “cruel wrong” which 
Sir George so virtuously reprobates) 
avowedly for the support of the 
British navy. Surely, even under 
the authority of Chatham, it is difii- 
cult not to call this taxation without 
representation. It is true that the 
Colonists themselves tried to draw 
subtle distinctions between external 
taxes, imposed for the regulation of 
trade, and internal taxes; but Franklin 
himself, for all his ingenuity, broke 
down, though he concealed his fall 
with consummate dexterity, in at- 
tempting to uphold them before a 
Committee of the House of Commons. 
In truth the Colonists had submitted, 
rightly or wrongly, to taxation with- 
out representation for upwards of a 
century, and to a renewal of it so re- 
cently as in 1733. American Royal- 
ists of the time saw the fallacy of the 
evolutionary writers and exposed it. 
“Shall we establish distinctions be- 
tween internal and external taxation 
one year and laugh at them the 
next. Shall we refuse to 
obey the tea-act not as an oppressive 
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but as a dangerous, a sole precedent 
for taxation when every post-day shows 
a precedent which our fathers sub- 
mitted to and we still submit to with- 
out murmuring?” So writes one, and 
another adds more pertinently: “A 
person that drinks New England rum 
distilled from molasses subject to a 
like duty is equally deserving of a 
coat of tar and feathers with him that 
drinks tea.” Mr. Pownall in the 
House of Commons loudly lamented 
that Parliament should have opened 
America’s eyes to the fact that she had 
endured taxation for so many years 
without being aware of it, but James 
Otis had already discovered and pub- 
lished the fact in 1761. In fact the 
question reduced itself to this: the 
British Government said, ‘‘ You have 
submitted to taxation without re- 
presentation for a century and you 
should not therefore kick against it 
now ;” and the Americans answered : 
“Have we endured it for so long! 
Then it is high time that we ceased 
to do so.” There was not much to 
choose between the two parties in the 
matter of right,—Professor Tyler in- 
deed inclines to award the supremacy 
as an abstract question to the British 
side—but the Stamp Act was a fatal 
method of declaring rights. 

It is curious and instructive to note 
how quickly the Americans divested 
themselves of the notion that they 
owed, or ever had owed, any obliga- 
tion to England. Franklin, Sir 
George Trevelyan’s idol, endeavoured 
with great skill and marvellous effron- 
tery to persuade a Committee of the 
House of Commons that the war 
against the French in America was 
in no sense an American but wholly 
« British concern; that whether on 
the St. Lawrence, on the Ohio, or at 
Cape Breton, it was all for British 
and only secondarily for American 
interests. It would have been easy 
to ask if the Ohio Company had not 
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been formed in Virginia, with but 
one English partner, and why New 
England had so often invoked British 
help and gone the length of invading 
Canada and investing Louisburg un- 
aided. It is even more singular to 
reflect that a single pamphlet by 
Thomas Paine should have sufliced 
in six months to convert a passionate 
attachment to the Mother-country 
into a rage for independence. The 
fact is that the difficulty of adjusting 
the relations between England and 
America at the Peace of Paris was 
almost insuperable. There can be no 
doubt that it was clumsily handled 
by Grenville, and worse than clumsily 
by those that came after him, but 
it is questionable whether even Pitt 
could have managed it successfully 
or with more than ephemeral results. 
It is easy to throw the whole blame 
of the catastrophe on one man, or on 
a few men of one party; and it is 
indisputable that the separation of 
America from England could have 
been accomplished at any rate with- 
out bloodshed, though hardly without 
ill-feeling. But it is idle to suppose 
that a people, whatever its profes- 
sions of attachment, can have felt 
any really deep sentiment of affec- 
tion for a parent State if such sen- 
timent could be so swiftly and 
suddenly perverted into its exact 
opposite. It has been the present 
writer’s fate to peruse unusual num- 
bers of documents of the seventeenth 
century bearing on American history, 
and a source of infinite interest to 
him to observe the faithful reproduc- 
tion of every trait observable in the 
American Revolution; the passion 
for a grievance, the intense jealousy 
and suspicion, the quickness to take 
offence, the phenomenal speed with 
which discontent ripened into ani- 
mosity and animosity into open and 
lawless violence, always excused by 
some subtle plea of lawful opposition, 
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the immediate and peremptory denial, 
in the name of freedom, of all liberty 
to hold opinions at variance with the 
approved creed for the time being, 
the instant choice of capable leaders, 
and the development of skilful and 
efficient organisation for resistance. 
Sir George Trevelyan 
none of these things. It 


cares for 
would be 
easy, did space permit, to point out 
many other things for which he cares 
as little. For instance, he construes 
two wrongs into a right sooner than 
appear. to Franklin’s 
honourable Hutchin- 
son’s private letters; and he writes 
the name of Patrick Henry in the 
same sentence with George Washing- 


censure dis- 


use of General 


ton, as though the former were a 
patriot instead of a 
broken man who had everything to 


single-minded 
singie-minder 


gain and nothing to lose by a revolu- 
tion. In short, every comparison is 
drawn in favour of the Americans and 
in prejudice of the English. Where 
this can be done fairly, by all means let 
it he done. No Englishman grudges 
admiration to the ability 
tion of the American leaders, least of 
all to the greatest of them; he would 
to Chatham or to 
he must be allowed occa- 
doubt as to 


and devo- 


as soon grudge it 
Burke. But 


+ 


sionally entertain a 


ee) 
the straightforwardness of Franklin, 
rge’s estimate of the 
man described by Professor Tyler as 
the “never- hesitant, ever - gossiping 


and as to Sir G 


Adams. And when he writes that 
the people in Pennsylvania and New 
England constituted “a 


wealth 


common- 
containing no class to which 
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a man was bound to look up and 
none on which he was tempted to 
look down,” let him read the Vicar 
oF WAKEFIELD over again and re- 
member the existence of the “ white 
servants” or “bought servants” 
which formed so numerous and so 
discontented a class in Pennsylvania 
that the French had serious thoughts 
of turning the Province into a re- 
cruiting-ground. 

There is nothing to be gained by 
writing books in such a spirit as this. 
Even the advocates of that great 
Union of Hearts which is to join 
England and America for ever in a 
common cause against all the world, 
for whose edification this work may 
possibly have been written, will hardly 
be deceived by so transparent a pre- 
text. Have we not enough of Whig 
and Tory, Great Liberal Party, Great 
Conservative Party, Great Ins and 
Great Outs, in our newspapers, and 
if we of it there cannot we 
vestries? A _ revolution 
inevitably, a dirty 
business, and party-spirit is neither 
the beginning the end of wis- 
dom. The two left an ugly mark on 
the two greatest Englishmen of the 
eighteenth century, men of mighty 
and commanding genius, Marlborough 
and Chatham. It is a thousand 
pities that what might have been a 
history written, both for our pleasure 
and our profit, by an accomplished 
man of letters should have been 
turned into a party-pamphlet which 
can please few and profit none. 

J. W. Forrescve. 
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